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New  president 
on  the  Potomac. 


She— yes,  it’s  a  lady — is  Louise  Hutchinson  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau,  new 
president-elect  of  the  Women’s  National  Press  Club. 

A  Tribune  reporter  for  eighteen  years,  Louise 
also  cfid  time  behinci  bars — for  a  series  on  women 
in  prison.  Authored  an  advice  to  the  lov^elorn  col¬ 
umn.  Covered  six  national  political  conventions. 
Worked  the  Washington  heat  since  1966. 

Madame  President,  we  salute  you! 


-at-'  4^^!^ 


ALBANY  -  SCHENECTADY  -  TROY  STANDARD  METRO  AREA 

ONE  MARKET-ONE  BUY 

THE  NEWSPAPERS:  The  Capital  Newspapers 
Group  is  a  unified  group  providing  the  largest  morning 
and  evening  circulations  in  23-county  Capitaland.  On 
Sunday  it  publishes  the  only  local  Sunday  newspaper 
serving  the  area. 

THE  MARKET:  Our  4-county  Standard  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area,  the  heart  of  23-county  Capitaland,  ranks  44th 
nationally  and  4th  among  New  York  State’s  13  Metro¬ 
politan  Areas. 

1.  *SMSA  outgained  all  other  SMSA’s  in  the  United 

States  in  effective  buying  income  per  household — 
up  *28.3%. 

2.  *Among  the  13  SMSA’s  in  New  York  State,  Albany 

is  now  tied  for  1st  place  in  total  effective  buying 
income  per  household.  Now  $12,128. 

3.  ^Albany  is  1st  in  percent  of  households  with  effec¬ 

tive  buying  incomes  in  over  $10,000. — Now  47.5% 
—up  17.5%. 

4.  ♦Albany  is  1st  in  percent  of  households  with  effec¬ 

tive  buying  income  in  over  $15,000. — Now  20.5% 
—up  10.2%. 

Daily  Metro  Coverage  58.3%  on  Sunday  51.2% 

HEARST’S  CAPITALAND  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 


sources  *  1970  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
*  ABC  Audit  Sept.  301h.  1969  (Unadjusted  figures) 


Represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


people 
in  the 
know 
KNOW! 

“SEMINAR’S  strength,  as  well  as  its  exceptional  interest, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  produced  by  ‘professionals.’  It  is 
much  more  than  a  trade  paper  for  journalists. 

It  challenges  the  profession  with  the  provocative  ideas 
of  the  practicing  journalist.  I  ‘use’  it.’’ 


That’s  what  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley  thinks  of  SEMINAR.  And,  he 
ought  to  know... Mr.  Motley  is  the  President  of 
PARADE  Publications,  Inc. 

SEMINAR,  the  thought-provoking  magazine  about  the  newspaper 
business,  is  published  quarterly  by  Copley  Newspapers.  Enter  your 
subscription  now  and  receive  at  no  extra  cost  the  introductory  gift 
described  on  your  order  form  below. 


I  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 

'  With  each  new  subscription,  a  full-color  reproduction  of  the 

Francis  Bicknell  Carpenter  portrait  of  Horace  Greeley,  suitable  for  framing. 

I  Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for 
I  Z  1  year  2  years  3  years  Amount  enclosed  S 

I 

I  Name 

I 

I  Company  or  School 

I 

I  Street 

I 

I  City  State  Zip 

I _ 

Subscription  rates  1  year.  S3  00,  2  years.  S5  50.  3  years.  $7.50  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
journalism  students.  $2.50  per  year  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more.  S2  00  each  year 
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For  over  16  years  ...  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  “brain”  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during  tape  composition,  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out  .  .  .  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Savings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

16- 20 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  American  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — Society  of  American  Social  Scribes.  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Va. 

23- 26 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea,  Newcastle.  New  Hampshire. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-26 — -American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors  of  Asian 
Newspapers.  Columbia  University.  New  York  City. 

10-12— Pe  nnsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic. 
Hershey  Motor  Lodge.  Hershey. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives.  The  Lodge.  Stowe  Vermont. 

11- 12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn  Town,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

11-13 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Diplomat  Motel,  Ocean 
City,  Maryland. 

11- 13 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference'.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  California. 

I  1-13 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Broadview  Hotel, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

12- 13— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  and  Classified  Advertising  Sales 
Seminar.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

13- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

15- 18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Labor  Clinic,  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  Town,  Harrisburg. 

17- 20 — -West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Pipestem  Resort,  Pipestem,  W.  Va. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  News/Editorial  Con¬ 
ference  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

18-20 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

18-20 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Holiday 
Inn,  Lafayette. 

20-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  California. 

24- 26 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 -  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City. 

25- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

27-Oct.  9  — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers. 

(under  75,000  Circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

4-6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Marla  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

8-10 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 
10 — National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

12-14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Colo¬ 
nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Advertising  conference. 
Sunriver  Lodge. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Pres;  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 23—1  nter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 


Vol.  ms.  No.  33.  Ausr.  1">.  Editor  &  PuVilisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 

published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  'I^ird  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "External  Account,"  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2.  England. 

Postmaster;  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co..  8.70  Third  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y.  10022, 
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Ground  broaking  ceremonies  were  recently  held  for  OTASCO's  468.000  sq.  ft.  distri¬ 
bution  center.  This  warehouse  and  office  facility  in  excess  of  10  acres  will  cost  $4,000,000 
and  will  be  located  in  Tulsa  on  East  Pine  Street  in  the  proximity  of  the  new  Port 
of  Catoosa.  The  ."iB.OOO  sq.  ft.  office  facility  will  provide  services  such  as  purchasing, 
data  processing,  advertising,  etc.,  to  all  477  company-owned  and  associate  stores  oper¬ 
ating  in  a  13  state  trade  territory,  fulius  Sanditen.  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  OTASCO 
and  ECONOMY  AUTO  STORES,  a  division  of  McCRORY  Corporation,  said,  “our  organi¬ 
zation  grew  up  in  Tulsa  and  this  giant  step  is  a  testimonial  to  our  faith  in  Tulsa  because 
Tulsa  had  faith  in  us’.'  OTASCO's  vision  and  ingenuity  is  typical  of  Terrific  Tulsa  .  .  . 
one  of  the  fastest  growing.  "Sale ’’-able  markets  in  America.  Is  your  firm  ready  for  Tulsa’s 
Barge  Boom?  Plan  .  .  .  Promote  .  .  .  Sell  .  .  .  in  .  .  . 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 

NATIONAL  REPS  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  OR  CALL  918  583-2161 


Two  Separate  and  Independently-Owned  Newspapers 

C omptetely  C overing  and  Serving 
the  Magic  Empire 


$3,500,000,000 

MARKET 


HBv 

To  tell  newspaper  editors  about  food  companies 
and  their  information  programs . . .  and  the 
food  industry  about  newspapers . . . 

Editor  & 

Publisher 


Deadline  for  space  reservations;  Sept6mb6r  3 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates;  S6pt6mb6r  9 


CA  TCH’lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

KEEP  AMERICA  BEAUTIFUL— GET  A  HAIRCUT  sug¬ 
gested  the  billboard  a  New  York  Sunday  News  editorial  writer 
spotted  in  California.  He  added  in  his  editorial,  “A  man  who 
wears  his  hair  long  and  neglects  to  visit  a  barber  shop  regularly 
is  likely  to  look  like  an  unkempt,  rancid  nogoodnik,  even 
though  inside  his  chest  there  beats  a  heart  of  purest  gold  .  • 

To  continue  this  report,  under  Hong  Kong  dateline,  a  New  York 
Times  story  reports  that  in  Macao,  authorities  have  devised  a 
successful  campaign  to  halt  juvenile  delinquency.  Short  hair¬ 
cuts  are  given  to  all  young  people  who  get  into  trouble  with 
the  law.  The  police  chief  turned  “the  big  shears”  policy  effec¬ 
tive.  And  a  columnist’s  comment  was,  “The  method  might  ap¬ 
pear  questionable  to  people  outside,  but  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  has  kept  the  Teddies  in  Macao  on  their  best  be¬ 
haviour.” 


-x-  *  * 

FOR  A  LITTLE  EQUAL  TIME  TO  THAT  OTHER  MEDI- 
I'M — Walter  Cronkite’s  hair  was  in  the  news,  too,  the  other 
Jay.  Seems  there  was  “tidal  wave”  of  calls  and  letters  asking 
whether  he  was  wearing  a  wig  when  he  returned  from  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  gave  a  2-column  head 
to  the  UPI  story  on  Walter’s  declaration  that  speculation 
wouldn’t  have  mattered  to  him  (he  attributed  the  new  look  to 
wind  and  sun),  but  he  felt  compelled  to  speak  out  when  one 
letter  writer  declared  a  man  who  hid  his  baldness  under  a 
“rug”  couldn’t  be  trusted  to  tell  the  news  as  it  is.Walter  might 
as  well  know  that  he  has  inspired  an  E  &  P  correspondent  out 
in  Muncie,  Indiana,  to  this  poetic  note — 

A  tv  reviewer  named  Bright 

Got  angry-  while  watching  Gronkite. 

He  smashed  his  tv 
And  said  quite  calmly, 

“Waller,  that’s  the  way  it  is,  tonight.” 

Bii.i.  Teriiune 

-X-  *  * 

OUT  IN  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  ON  A  PICNIC,  the  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Ben  Moffett,  captained 
his  family  around  the  grounds  picking  up  enough  aluminum 
beer  cans  and  returnable  soft  drink  bottles  to  make  “approxi¬ 
mately  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.18”.  Take  a  magnet  along, 
Ben  advises  other  would-be  collectors.  If  the  can  sticks,  it’s 
tin.  A  San  Francisco  Examiner  head  on  the  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corporation  program  to  collect  and  pay  for  bever¬ 
age  containers  they  produce;  “Cans  Meet  Their  Maker”, 

DOG  SHOOTS  ITS  OWNER  was  the  headline  reversing  the 
old  tale  about  what  is  news.  The  Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press 
reported  a  newsmaking  episode  about  how  an  exuberant  dog 
greeting  its  mistress  knocked  down  a  rifle  standing  in  a  corner. 
The  rifle  went  off,  hitting  the  woman  in  the  shoulder.  She  went 
to  the  hospital,  and  the  story  ended  with  the  note,  “Police  listed 
the  shooting  as  accidental.” 

•X-  «■  * 


THE  MEN  WHO  WORK  AT  NINE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MILLS  in  British  Columbia  are  asking  for  four  months  mater¬ 
nity  leave  as  one  of  their  contract  demands.  That’s  what  an 
AP  story  out  of  Vancouver  says.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Workers 
of  Canada  have  only  a  handful  of  women  among  their  5,000 
members,  but  union  officials  explained  that  when  a  member 
asked  for  time  off  a  few  years  ago  so  he  could  mind  the  children 
while  his  wife  was  in  the  hospital  having  a  baby,  the  company 
refused.  Hence,  the  contract  proposal. 

•*■*•*■ 


V 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10022 


IT  WAS  ONE  OF  THOSE  DEADLINE  DAYS  for  Harriet 
Fields,  women’s  editor  of  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram.  She 
was  rushing  to  get  a  story  of  a  new  telephone  service  before  it 
started  in  the  community.  She  made  the  deadline  all  right,  but 
her  by-line  in  bold  type  read,  “By  Harried  Fields”.  And,  she 
told  E  &  P,  “I  certainly  was!” 
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Thomas  W.  Higgins, 

President,  Merchants  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company 

“From  the  perspective  of  a  Syracuse 
banker,  Syracuse  newspapers  constitute 
an  invaluable  two-way  medium— 

First,  as  a  source  of  timely  and  accurate 
information  covering  local  and  regional 
news. 

Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  conveying  the  message  of  in¬ 
dustry,  business  and  commerce  to  the 
vibrant  Central  New  York  Community. 

We  have  successfully  used  full-page 
newspaper  presentations  to  project  our 
personality  as  an  institution  equally  re¬ 
ceptive  to  corporate  needs  as  well  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  man  in  the  street.” 


E.  Winston  Rodormer, 

President  of  E.  W.  Edwards  and  Son 


Thomas  A.  Rich, 

President,  P  &  C  Food  Markets,  Inc. 


"In  this  super  Syracuse  and  Central  New 
York  market  with  food  store  sales  well  in 
excess  of  $500,000,000  yearly,  our  P  &  C 
advertising  gets  outstanding  exposure 
and  results  through  the  Syracuse  Herald- 
Journal  and  Post-Standard.  Definitely 
our  primary  medium." 


“The  Syracuse  newspapers  cover  our 
vast  marketing  area  fast  and  thoroughly. 
As  the  largest  department  store  complex 
in  Central  New  York,  ours  is  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing  business  and  the  intensive  and  wide 
spread  coverage  provided  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspapers  is  vital.  Furthermore, 
people  believe  what  they  see  in  the  news¬ 
papers  and  this  is  most  important  to  us 
—they  buy  what  they  see  advertised.  This 
is  why  we  run  well  over  3,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  a  year  in  the  Daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  Syracuse  newspapers— the  oustand- 
ing  coverage  we  get  is  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  moving  merchandise  out  of  our 
downtown  store  as  well  as  our  shopping 
center  stores." 


'VNE  OF  THE  TWO  BEST  PLACES  IN  THE  U.  S. 

FOR  INVESTING  MONEY  IN  ENTERPRISE'' 

FORD  FOUNDATION 

THE  NUMBER  ONE  TEST  MARKET  IN  THE  U.  S. 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD-JOURNAL  •  POST-STANDARD  21 9,507  daily 
HERALD-AMERICAN/POST-STANDARD  248,874  Sunday 


represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


ftebari  U.  Brown 
Publithar  and  Editor 


&  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaKe  net  paid  June  30.  1970 — 25,165 
Kenewal  Kate — 72.49';'r 


A  law,  not  guidelines 

.\ttorney  General  Mitchell’s  guitielines  for  subpoenas  to  the  news 
media  should  help  the  latter  to  talk  federal  prosecutors  out  of  their 
attempts  to  make  reporters  violate  their  confidential  relationships 
with  sources  of  information.  The  rules  appear  to  cover  all  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  against  “fishing  exjietlition’’  sub- 
|)oenas  and,  to  that  extent,  their  observance  by  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  safeguard  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  jtress  to  keep  the 
jiublic  informed. 

By  means  of  formal  guidelines,  the  Department  of  Justice  now 
issues  sound  advice,  namely:  “.Ml  reasonable  attempts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  information  from  non-press  sources  before  there  is 
any  consideration  of  subpoenaing  the  press.”  This  is  what  the  news 
me<lia  spokesmen  have  been  telling  the  local  prosecutors  to  do  all 
along.  The  press  is  not  an  investigative  arm  of  the  Ciovernment,  they 
have  contended.  The  Attorney  Cieneral  agrees  and  he  is  willing  to 
jireserve  the  arm’s  length  gap  l)etwcx:n  the  law  and  the  press. 

One  section  (E)  of  the  guidelines  is  disttirlting  in  that  it  makes 
the  .Attorney  (General  the  judge  in  the  first  instance  when  the  news 
medium  raises  “an  orthodox  First  .\mendment  defense”  or  alleges 
“a  serious  claim  of  confidentiality.”  He  will  then  decide  wliether  a 
subpoena  for  unpublished  information  will  be  issued. 

Until  there  is  a  court  determination  of  the  issue,  the  .Attorney 
General  may  compel  disclosure  of  information  obtained  in  confidence 
and  the  apjx:arance  of  a  rejiorter  liefore  a  grand  jury  with  the  dotu- 
ments  recjuired  by  the  subpoena  will  uniloubtedlv  result  in  shutting 
off  pipelines  to  news.  I'he  appeal  of  Earl  Caldwell,  a  Xeiv  York  Times 
rejxirter  cited  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  testily  to  a  grand  jury 
investigating  Black  I’anther  activities  in  San  Francisco,  is  heading 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  but  some  lawyers  fear  that  review  of  the 
case  may  be  denied  because  there  is  no  federal  stattue  recognizing 
the  confidential  privilege  of  reporter  with  news  sourte. 

Hopefully,  the  Sujjreme  Court  would  sustain  the  position  of  the 
j)ress  that  subpoenas  for  unpublished  notes,  pictures,  etc.  impair  its 
obligation  to  the  jtublic.  If  not,  the  news  media  have  onlv  the  guide¬ 
lines  to  rely  on,  and  they’re  subject  to  change  or  personal  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  a  new  Attorney  General. 

The  press  can  settle  for  nothing  less  than  Congressional  action  on 
such  a  measure  as  Representatixe  Ottinger  of  New  York  has  submitted 
to  guarantee  newsmen  the  same  privilege  shield  in  the  federal  cotirts 
that  14  states  have  established  as  public  policy. 
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Question  for  today 

125  years  ago  the  Memphis  Commercial  .Appeal  said: 

-America  is  now  the  most  reading  nation  on  Earth.  There  are  more  news¬ 
papers  and  i)eriodicals  issued  from  the  j)ress  of  this  country  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  \A  ho  is  to  supply  the  matter  which  is  to  he  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  100  million  sheets  that  yearly  issue  from  our  presses? 
Americans,  let  me  tell  you  that  those  who  thus  obtain  access  to  the 
public  mind  are  a  greater  influence  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  than 
any  other  class  except  ministers  of  religion.  Will  newspaper  writing 
continue  to  he  done  by  men  without  academic  education  and  classical 
culture?  No,  sharp  competition  will  in  time  elicit  a  corps  of  men  unsur¬ 
passed  in  talent  and  character. 

1  I  lie  or  false? 
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WORDS  &  FORMAT 

We  at  the  Adrian  Daily  Telegram  look 
forward  to  the  arrival  of  Editor  &  Pi'b- 
USHER  each  week.  Sometimes  we  get  to 
read  all  of  it  and  sometimes  no  more  than 
a  glance,  hut  we  always  enjoy  it. 

There  is  one  tiny  complaint  that  occurs 
to  me  occasionally  and  I’d  like  to  express 
it.  It’s  contained  in  layout  advice. 

“Use  plenty  of  white  space,”  we  are 
told.  “Have  lots  of  air  around  the  art,” 
the  experts  advise.  “Try  for  originality  in 
makeup.” 

Fine,  I  say — that  is  if  you  can  convince 
the  composing  room  and  the  business  of¬ 
fice.  But  are  we  sacrificing  content  for 
form  ? 

No  one  advises,  “Vi  rite  better  stories,” 
“Get  the  reader  to  think  about  something 
different,”  “Use  imagination  in  your  writ¬ 
ing.” 

1  often  thing  about  that  funny  little 
paper.  The  Enterprise,  that  Mark  Twain 
wrote  for  in  Virignia  City.  Probably  had 
ads  on  page  one  and  stories  crammed  in 
wherever  they’d  fit. 

It's  been  more  than  100  years  since  “The 
Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras 
County."  by  Twain  ajipeared  in  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Press,  hut  English  teachers  still  use 
it  as  a  prime  example  of  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing. 

Vi'illiam  Allen  White  put  Emporia.  Kan¬ 
sas.  on  the  map  hut  he  did  it  with  his 
words,  not  witli  the  format  of  his  pages 


or  lots  of  white  space.  His  words  led  him 
to  be  friends  of  kings  and  presidents  and 
leaders  everywhere,  hut  1  doubt  if  he  was 
concerned  with  form. 

In  a  more  recent  time  Ernie  Pyle  sat  in 
the  trenches  and  wrote  about  the  people 
he  saw  and  the  people  took  him  to  their 
hearts.  He  wrote  as  though  he  cared  about 
what  was  happening  in  the  world. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  form.  It’s 
part  of  newspaper  makeup  and  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  if  it’s  attractive.  But  so  much  more  im¬ 
portant  is  what  is  said — what  is  prepared 
for  the  reader  to  inform  him,  maybe  amuse 
him  and  possibly  inspire  him. 

There,  I’ve  said  it  and  I  am  glad. 

Harriet  Fields 

Women’s  Editor, 

Adrian  Daily  Telegram, 

Adrian.  Mich. 

*  jje 

CONTESTS 

We  at  American  Trucking  Associations 
are  a  little  unhappy  about  the  way  our 
annual  “ATA  Newspaper  Safety  W’riting 
Competition”  has  been  treated  in  some 
publications  recently. 

But,  even  more  important  is  the  “black 
eve”  some  of  our  past  winners  may  he 
receiving  from  the  publicity. 

For  the  past  l.'i  years,  ATA  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  competition  in  an  effort  to  curb 
some  of  the  slaughter  on  the  American 
highways  by  encouraging  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  to  point  out  the  waste  of  human 
lives. 

In  order  to  keep  the  competition  and 
the  winners  from  being  accused  of  being 


used  by  the  American  trucking  industry, 
we  have  always  asked  members  of  the 
journalism  profession  to  judge  the  com¬ 
petition.  For  example,  the  judges  in  the 
1969  competition  were:  Ernest  W.  Chard, 
executive  editor  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Portland  Evening  Express,  Maine 
Sunday  Telegram,  Portland,  Maine;  John 
N.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Maine  Times,  Top- 
sham,  Maine,  and  David  M.  White,  chair¬ 
man,  Journalism  Division,  School  of  Public 
Communication,  Boston  University. 

As  you  can  see,  we  thus  had  as  judges 
a  member  of  the  daily  press,  weekly  press, 
and  a  journalism  professor,  which  is  our 
practice  each  year.  I  think  it  goes  without 
saying  that  professional  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  would  not  allow  members 
of  the  ATA  staff  to  tamper  with  their 
judgment. 

I  was  quoted  in  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Revieiv  article  dealing  with  press  awards 
as  saying  a  winner  could  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  This 
is  true,  but  I  do  feel  the  statement,  when 
taken  out  of  context,  is  a  little  misleading. 
W’hat  I  meant  was  that  we  do  every  thing 
we  can  to  make  sure  that  a  winner  and 
his  spouse  have  a  good  time  while  in 
Washington,  without  spending  their  chil¬ 
dren’s  milk  money. 

W>  at  ATA  have  always  tried  our  utmost 
to  keep  the  competition  as  a  tool  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  liighway  safetv — and  save  liv.'‘s 
— and  not  the  American  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tions  or  the  many  just  causes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  motor  carrier  industry. 

Daniel  G.  Pennington 

Washintgon,  D.C. 

!  The  writer  is  director  of  press  relations 
for  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc.) 


Short  Takes 

Dr.  W...  S...  will  be  tonight’s  View¬ 
point  gust  from  10:80  to  midnight  over 
WIBA. — Madi'ton  (Wis.)  Capital  Times:. 
*  ♦  * 

Norwegian  explorer,  T...  H...,  will 
speak  next  month  before  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate’s  antirust  subcommittee  about  pollu¬ 
tion  he  saw  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

SATURDAY’S  BIRTHDAYS;  French 
fashion  designer  Yves  St.  Laurent  is 
840. — Dallas  (Texas)  News. 

*  *  * 

Patrolman  Hanson’s  version  of  the 
accident  was  verified  bv  testimonv  from 
S...  B...  of  Teriyville  who  was  driving 
with  the  telephone  pole. — Hartford 
(Conn.)  Conrnut. 

*  *  * 

Communitv  Sin-Alongs  will  be  held 
at  7:80  p.m.  Tuesdav  in  the  Phalen  Park 
Bandstand. — St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

They  had  reported  finding  several 
half-dollars  in  the  car  that  had  been 
taken  from  a  bedroom  in  the  Eads  home. 
— Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  .Advo¬ 
cate. 

♦  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  amusing  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and  re¬ 
printed  here.) 


I'lIERE'.S  SOMETHING  FI  NNY  ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


By  Jack  Wild 

College  students  aren't  dumb — they  just 
don’t  get  around  to  studying  sometimes. 

(Also,  I  suspect,  some  of  them  get  a  kick 
out  of  pulling  the  prof’s  leg  if  1)  he  shows 
latent  signs  of  possessing  a  sense  of  humor, 
or  2)  they  don’t  know  the  right  answer 
anvhow  so  what  the  heck!) 

.\t  any  rate,  consider  the  following 
definitions  of  advertising  terms  supplied 
by  ad  students  over  a  period  of  several 
years  at  several  institutions  of  higher 
learning: 

.4. A. A. A. — “.American  .Association  of 
.Alcoholics  .Anonymous.” 

Ben  Day  process — “.A  process  invented 
by  Ben  Day.’’ 

Bleed  cut — “T\'  commercial  showing 
man  shaving  with  a  dull  razor.” 

Blowup — “A  dirtv  movie.” 

Full  position  “When  the  magazine  or 
newspaper  is  already  full  and  vou  have  to 
put  your  ad  on  the  hack  of  it.” 

In  register — “This  is  when  a  clerk  in  a 
store  sells  something  and  |>uts  the  money 
in  register.” 

Motivational  research — “The  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  function  which  results  primarily  in 
motivating  research.” 

Roman  type — “Person  with  a  hooked 
nose,  used  mostlv  to  mo<lel  imports  from 
Italv.” 

R.O.P. — “In  Christmas  advertising  when 
you  want  to  give  a  gcKwl  advertiser  a  choice 
of  colors — red  or  j>ink.” 

Tear  sheet — “This  is  like  when  the 
EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  August 


Beatles  visit  America  and  sleep  in  a  hotel, 
and  after  they’re  gone  somebody  tears  uji 
the  sheets  and  sells  strips  of  them  to  the 
kids.” 

Traffic  department — “Where  an  account 
executive  goes  to  pav  his  traffic  fine  if  no¬ 
body  will  fix  the  ticket.” 

Upper  rase — “President  of  the  agencv. 
Mr.  Wild,  shouldn’t  that  he  upper  caste?” 

Wrong  font — “Drinking  fountain  in  an 
advertising  agency  where  they  meet  the 
secretaries  to  make  dates.” 

Not  all  the  funnv  things  show  up  on 
test  papers,  either.  Here  are  a  few  howlers 
lifted  from  pieces  of  copy  that  some  of  my 
advertising  students  have  written: 

For  a  dress  shop — “You’re  sure  to  he  a 
scene  stealer  at  that  spring  formal  in  this 
shimmering  floor-length  transparent  gown.” 

For  a  house-for-sale  classified  ad — “You 
can  sit  in  the  cozv  living  room  with  vonr 
wife  and  watch  the  snow  drifting  down 
through  the  big  picture  window.” 

For  a.  men's  clothing  store — “Fellows, 
vou’ll  really  like  this  one.  This  fine  sw’eater 
is  made  of  100%  virgin’s  wool.” 

For  a  fried-chicken  restaurant — “To  get 
a  better  piece  of  chicken,  you’d  have  to  he 
a  rooster!” 

Who  says  there  isn’t  something  funny 
about  advertising? 

(The  ivriter  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Journalism  Department  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Ky.) 
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New  York  is  no  place  for  amateurs. 
Especially  when  you’re  selling  national 
advertising.  The  rules  of  the  game  don’t 
include  halfway  measures.  Which  is  why 
revenue  producers  (like  Million  Market 
Newspapers)  call  on  The  New  York  Times 
to  help  sell  New  York  agencymen.  The  men 
who  make  The  Times  their  trade  news 
headquarters  every  morning.  Call  Art 
Irving,  Media  Advertising,  (212)  556-1 455. 
For  your  passport  to  pro  country. 

The  New  York  Times 
Sells  New  York. 
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Two  new  studies  show 


Nlewspaper-TV  mix 


produces^  twice  tl 
increase  in  mart 
$diare  compared 
toTV^alone. 


Million  Market  Xews'papers 


Mitchell  imposes  limitation 
on  dragnet  subpoena  process 


Ity  Luther  A. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
intends  to  exercise  its  “consti¬ 
tutional  and  statutory  power  to 
request  a  court  to  subpoena  the 
press,  or  any  one  else,  in  any 
case  where,  in  our  opinion,  the 
fair  administration  of  justice 
requires  it.”  Attorney  General 
John  X.  Mitchell  told  the  House 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  St.  Louis  on  Au¬ 
gust  10. 

The  Attorney  Geneial  said  he 
believed  it  was  clear  that  under 
the  law  “there  is  no  constitut¬ 
ional  or  common  law  privilege 
for  the  press  to  refuse  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  requested  in  a 
properly  drawn  subpoena.”  The 
Con.stitution,  he  asserted,  gives 
“no  explicit  grant  of  authority” 
to  refuse  to  jn-oduce  evidence, 
and  the  subpoena  process  “was 
certainly  contemplated  in  the 
grand  jury  clau.se  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment.” 

But  although  he  insisted  upon 
maintaining  the  government’s 
right  to  require  newsmen  to 


produce  verbal,  printed  and  pic¬ 
torial  information  it  regards  as 
essential  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  the  Attorney  General 
issued  five  guidelines  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  federal  prosecutors  in 
seeking  to  subpoena  the  news 
media. 

He  called  the  guidelines  “rea¬ 
sonable  and  workable”  and  de¬ 
scribed  them  as  “a  genuine 
effort  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  accommodate  the  re¬ 
spective  responsibilities  of  the 
news  media  and  the  federal 
prosecutor.” 

The  guidelines,  he  said, 
“hopefully  will  provide  a  work¬ 
able  viodus  vivendi"  for  the 
press  and  the  prosecutor.  He 
added,  however,  that  “these 
guidelines  have  been  designed 
only  as  an  interim  measure.” 

“What  we  urgently  need  now 
is  an  immediate  and  comprehen- 
•sive  study  of  the  fair  trial-free 
press  issue  as  it  affects  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  subpoenas  to  the 
press,”  Mitchell  asseited.  He 


asked  the  ABA  to  sujjport  his 
request  for  a  study  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Association 
might  undertake  it. 

Mitchell  said  that  the  subpoe¬ 
na  controversy  was  “one  of  the 
most  difficult  issues  I  have 
faced  as  Attorney  General.” 
The  dispute  over  subpoenas  to 
the  press,  he  predicted,  might 
expand  to  state  and  county 
criminal  court  trials  and  grand 
juries,  to  federal  criminal  trials, 
to  federal  and  .state  civil  litiga¬ 
tion  and  possibly  to  executive 
and  legislative  fact-finding  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“It  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  upon  the  Bar”,  he  told 
the  lawyers,  “because  lawyers 
represent  clients  whose  cases 
could  be  won  or  lost  based  on 
information  held  by  the  press.” 

The  Attorney  General  out¬ 
lined  the  divergent  positions  of 
the  government  and  the  media 
in  what  he  called  a  “bitter  dis¬ 
pute  which  already  has  pro¬ 
duced  seeds  of  suspicion  and 
bad  faith.” 

“The  government  views  sub- 
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poenas  to  the  press  as  an  au¬ 
thorized  and  proper  exercise  of 
the  federal  grand  jury  power  to 
obtain  facts  tending  to  prove  or 
disprove  allegations  of  criminal 
conduct,”  he  said.  “The  press 
views  subpoenas  as  an  effort  by 
the  government  to  utilize  the 
media  as  a  quasi-governmental 
investigatory  agency — whether 
subpoenas  call  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  publicly  disclosed  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  photos  of  a 
demonstration,  or  for  informa¬ 
tion  received  in  confidence. 
Thus,  the  press  argues  that  its 
appearances  before  a  grand 
jury  inhibit  its  ability  to  freely 
collect  and  publish  news,  and 
impose  both  pre-publication  and 
post-publication  limitations  on 
First  Amendment  rights.” 

r.«»url  ruling  to  coiur 

Evidently  foreseeing  eventual 
adjudication  of  the  issue  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General 
noted  that  the  Court  has  never 
decided  a  case  directly  on  the 
question  of  press  subpoenas.  A 
test  case  involving  Earl  Cald¬ 
well,  a  Xew  York  Tiinea  repor¬ 
ter  convicted  of  contempt  in 
San  Francisco  Federal  Court,  is 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JLSTICE  GUIDELINES  FOR  SUBPOENAS  TO  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


FIRST :  The  Department  of  Ju.s- 
tice  recognizes  that  compulsory 
process  in  some  circumstances 
may  have  a  limiting  effect  on 
the  exercise  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.  In  determining 
whether  to  request  issuance  of  a 
subpoena  to  the  press,  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  every  case  must  be  to 
against  weigh  that  limiting 
effect  the  public  interest  to  be 
served  in  the  fair  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

SECOND:  The  Department  of 
Justice  does  not  consider  the 
press  “an  investigative  ann  of 
the  government.”  Therefore,  all 
rea.sonable  attempts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  information 
from  non-press  sources  before 
there  is  any  consideration  of 
subpoenaing  the  press. 

THIRD:  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  insist  that  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  press  be  at¬ 
tempted  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
subpoena  is  contemplated.  These 
negotiations  should  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  interests  of 
the  grand  jury  with  the  interest 
of  the  news  media.  In  these  ne¬ 


gotiations,  where  the  nature  of 
the  investigation  permits,  the 
government  should  make  clear 
what  its  needs  are  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  case  as  well  as  its 
willingness  to  respond  to  partic¬ 
ular  problems  of  the  news 
media. 

FOURTH:  If  negotiations  fail, 
no  Justice  Department  official 
should  request,  or  make  any  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  subpoena  to 
the  press  without  the  express 
authorization  of  the  Attorney 
General.  If  a  subpoena  is  ob¬ 
tained  under  such  circumstances 
without  this  authorization,  the 
Department  will — as  a  matter 
of  course — move  to  quash  the 
subpoena  without  prejudice  to 
its  rights  subsequently  to  re- 
((uest  the  subpoena  upon  the 
proper  authorization. 

FIFTH:  In  requesting  the  At¬ 
torney  General’s  authorization 
for  a  subpoena,  the  following 
principles  will  apply: 

A.  There  should  be  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  a  crime 
has  occurred,  from  disclosures 


by  non-press  sources.  The  De¬ 
partment  does  not  approve  of 
utilizing  the  press  as  a  spring 
board  for  investigations. 

B.  There  should  be  sufficient 
reason  tq  believe  that  the  in¬ 
formation  sought  is  essential  to 
a  successful  investigation — 
pai-ticularly  with  reference  to 
directly  establishing  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence.  The  subpoena  should 
not  be  used  to  obtain  peripher¬ 
al,  non-essential  or  speculative 
information. 

C.  The  government  should 
have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  obtain  the  information  from 
alternative  non-press  sources. 

D.  Authorization  requests  for 
subpoena  should  normally  be 
limited  to  the  verification  of 
published  information  and  to 
such  surrounding  circumstances 
as  relate  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
published  information. 

E.  Great  caution  should  be  ob¬ 
served  in  requesting  subpoena 
authorization  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  unpublished  in¬ 
formation,  or  where  an  ortho¬ 
dox  First  Amendment  defense 
is  raised  or  where  a  serious 


claim  of  confidentiality  is  al¬ 
leged. 

F.  Even  subpoena  authoriza¬ 
tion  requests  for  publicly  dis¬ 
closed  information  should  be 
treated  with  care  because,  for 
example,  came  men  have  re¬ 
cently  been  subjected  to  harass¬ 
ment  on  the  grounds  that  their 
photographs  will  become  avail¬ 
able  to  the  government. 

G.  In  any  event,  subpoenas 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  di¬ 
rected  at  material  information 
regarding  a  limited  subject 
matter,  should  cover  a  reason¬ 
ably  limited  period  of  time,  and 
should  avoid  requiring  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  volume  of  un¬ 
published  material.  They  should 
give  reasonable  and  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  the  demand  foi’  docu¬ 
ments.  These  are  general  rules 
designed  to  cover  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  emergencies 
and  other  unusual  situations 
may  develop  where  a  subpoena 
request  to  the  Attorney  General 
may  be  submitted  which  does  not 
exactly  conform  to  these  guide¬ 
lines. 


Isaacs  sees  Nixon  aiding 
fair  trial-free  press  cause 

llv  (ieral<l  B.  Healey  criminal  trials  requires  closer 

cooperation  between  the  law 

Newspaper  editors,  attorneys,  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  and  the  press.  Instead,  he  said, 
a  memlwr  of  Congress,  and  even  news  media  for  coverage  of  many  law  officials  are  using 
the  national  administration  crime  and  of  trial  is  too  often  court  decisions  on  the  fair  trial- 
were  subjected  to  critical  evalu-  wrongly  directed  ,  ,  .  that  what  free  press  issue  as  grounds  for 
ation  by  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  ex-  is  needed  most  is  a  constructive  withholding  all  information 
ecutiv'e  editor  of  the  Louisville  educational  campaign  of  law-  from  the  news  media, 

(Ky,)  Courier-Journal  and  Ti-  yers  and  prosecutors  ,,,  that  so  Isaacs  commented  further  in 
ntes  when  he  addressed  the  much  of  the  material  broadcast  response  to  question  from  Chief 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  at  and  published  emanates  from  Justice  Jon  R,  Collins  of 
St,  Louis  during  the  American  members  of  the  legal  profes-  N’evada, 

Bar  Association  convention  this  sion, 

week,  “If  we  seek  fair  trial,  then  Points  up  inexperience 

Isaacs,  who  ^^ill  teach  this  we  must  keep  the  practitioners  Collins  had  asked  what  could 
fall  at  Columbia  University  s  of  the  lega  process  from  delib- 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  erate  y  polluting  the  mforma-  themselves  when  dealing  with 
opened  his  remarks  by  alluding  tional  flow  to  press  and  public,  inexperienced  with 

to  President  Nixon’s  statement  he  declared,  j  .  procedure,^ 

about  the  Sharon  Tate  murder  Isaacs  continued  that  there  is  _ «„ 


lo  i-resiuem.  .M.\un  s  stateiiiem,  ne  ueeiareu,  j  .  procedures 

about  the  Sharon  Tate  murder  Isaacs  continued  that  there  is  »  *  v<»r>lmA  tVmt  if  la  “n 

trial  (E&P,  August  8)  as  hay-  often  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  ^r^t  erin^  sending  ine^peri- 
ing  inadvertently  done  a  newsmen  that  the  bar  associa-  reporters  to  cover 

great  -service  toward  solving  the  tions — national,  state  and  local —  leeal  situation  ” 

problems  of  fair  trial-free  are  little  more  than  paper  ti-  Remarking  that  he  will  be  ed- 
press.  Reis,  itor-in-residence  at  Columbia 

Opening  his  appearance  with  Mc  without  con.iiiuencv  University,  he  promised:  “I’ll 

referred  to  the  President  s  un-  “Usually  they  are  made  up  of  until  they  under.stand  and  can 
fortunate  incursion  into  the  the  best  minds  in  the  legal  com-  report  accurately,  I  am  going  to 
mine  field  of  fair  trial,  and  munity— men  of  honor— men  be  the  God-damndest  professor 
r  XU  ivc  •  ^  propose  sweeping  ideas  for  you  ever  saw,  I’m  going  to  see 

As  for  the  California  Con-  the  improvement  of  justice—  to  it  that  there  are  guide  books 
gressman  who  denounced  the  all  of  us  respect  as  profes-  for  reporters  as  a  starter  for 

communications  media  for  dar-  sionals  and  cherish  as  friends,  my  accuracy  program,’’ 
ing  to  broadcast  and  publish  the  Yet  we  are  often  led  to  the  sad  Finley  followed  with  the  ob- 
President’s  comment  (about  the  conclusion  that  they  are  leaders  servation  that  new  reporters 
Man.son  trial),  all  one  need  note  without  constituency— that  the  are  a  con.stant  problem  in  the 
sadly  is  the  political  chauvinism  average  members  of  their  asso-  State  of  Washington,  but  he  re- 
that  leads  so  many  men— high  ciations  pay  scant  heed  to  what  marked  that  under  guidelines 
and  low  in  society— to  want  a  jg  proposed  and  disposed  in  the  set  up  by  the  Washington 
kept  press,  a  press  willing  to  organizational  councils,  bench-bar-press-law  enforce- 

suppress  anything  that  might  “We  of  the  press  are  often  ment  committee  “there  has  been 
lie  construed  as  politically  chided  by  our  lawyer  and  doctor  control  of  what  a  reporter 
disadvantageous.  friends  for  our  lack  of  true  pro-  writes.’’ 

“I  would  suggest  the  Pres-  fessionalism.  They  point  out  What  distinguishes  the  Wash- 

ident  has  inadvertently  per-  that  we  constitute  a  calling  ington  program  from  the 
formed  a  tremendous  service  without  body  of  accepted  or  rec-  Reardon  Fair  Trial-Free  Press 
for  the  cause  of  fair  trial,  ognized  standards;  that  we  are  Committee’s  approach  is  the 

Hits  oflirial  insulation  without  disciplines;  and  minus  fact  that  access  to  information 

the  i>owers  of  enforcement,  is  made  relatively  easy  as  to  the 
Isaacs  viewed  Nixon’s  com-  These  are  valid  criticisms.  news  media,  Finley  .said.  But 

ment  that  defendant  Charles  “I  would  make  the  point  that  the  responsibility  as  to  how  the 
Manson  was  guilty  in  this  where  the  coverage  of  criminal  information  is  handled  is  a  joint 
light:  “I  will  grant  that  it  is  justice  is  concerned,  the  press  one,  and  the  responsibility  for 
strange,  indeed,  that  the  Pres-  has  made  remarkable  strides  its  mishandling  definitely  “puts 
ident  and  Attorney  General  these  past  few  years.  There  has  the  monkey  on  the  back’’  of 
(Mitchell)  did  not  seem  to  have  been  cohesion  and  purpose  to  those  responsible  for  this, 
been  even  casually  briefed  about  our  moves,  even  though  w'e  ad-  Devitt,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  acute  sensitivity  of  bench  mittedly  lack  formal  discipline  the  ABA  Legal  Advisory  Com- 
and  bar  on  the  basics  of  this  and  no  power  whatever  for  en-  mittee  on  Fair  Trial-Free 
is.sue.  It  may  be  still  further  forcement.  Pre.ss.  said  committees  formed 

warning  about  the  dangers  in-  “I  would  suggest  that  the  in  44  states  and  in  several  of 
herent  in  the  insulation  time  has  never  been  riper  for  the  larger  cities  are  functioning 
wrapped  around  our  highest  the  liar  to  exercise  its  vaunted  effectively. 

public  officials.  professional  superiority.  We  of  Devitt  pointed  to  progress  in 

“My  point,  however,  is  that  I  the  press  might  well  benefit  the  past  year  toward  amicable 

cannot  imagine  anything  we  greatly  from  the  good  exam-  bar-press  relations  and  added: 
could  have  devised  ourselves  to  pie.”  “This  is  due  in  large  degree  to 

match  what  the  President  has  Justice  Robert  C.  Finley  of  the  enlightened  and  aggressive 
unwittingly  done  to  dramatize  the  Supreme  Court,  State  of  leadership  furnished  to  the 

the  fundamentals  involved.”  Washington,  said  the  problem  news  mdia  by  Lsaacs.  While  he 

Isaacs  said  that  many  in  the  concerning  the  need  for  protec-  was  president  of  the  American 
press  have  long  maintained  that  ting  the  rights  of  defendants  in  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


press. 

Opening  his  appearance  with 
a  panel  of  judges,  Isaacs 
referred  to  the  President’s  “un- 


Mcn  without  runstituenev 


for  the  cause  of  fair  trial.” 
Hits  oflirial  insulation 


Subpoenas 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

before  the  lower  ajipelate  court, 
s  requires  closer  The  Attorney  General  said 
etween  the  law  that  he  would  not  oppose  legis- 
Instead,  he  said,  lation  granting  some  type  of 
fficials  are  using  reporter-informant  privilege 
i  on  the  fair  trial-  “similar  to  the  lawyer-client 
je  as  grounds  for  relation-ship.” 
all  information  •  .  . 

media  legislation  on  books 

nented  further  in  “But  we  have  no  such  legisla- 

lestion  from  Chief  tion  today  and  I  am  required  to 
R.  Collins  of  use  the  tools  which  I  have  in 
attempting  to  fairly  administer 

.  .  justice,”  he  declared, 

inexperience 

,  ,  ,  ^  , ,  “I  am  struck  by  the  intensity 

asked  what  could  belief  by  newsmen  that 

jurists  to  protwt  gubpoena  policies  are  en- 

hen  dealing  with  dangering  their  First  Amend- 
pxperienced  with  uient  guarantees,”  Mitchell 
......  „  said.  “Serious  journalists  from 

led  that  it  is  a  media  have  told  me  pri- 

sending  inexpeii-  lately  that  they  will  go  to 

reporters  to  cover  pj.jgoa  rather  than  comply  with 

11  u  j  subpoenas.  They  will  destroy 
that  he  wull  be  ed-  notebooks  and  burn  their 

ice  at  Columbia  rather  than  permit  them  to 
le  promised:  Ill  used  in  a  judicial  proceed- 
oung  tails  around 
ider.stand  and  can 

tely.  I  am  going  to  believe  it  is  incumbent 

amndest  professor  upon  me  to  recognize  the  nu- 
I’m  going  to  see  nierous  expressions  of  deep  con- 
re  are  guide  books  eern  registered  by  many  re- 
as  a  starter  for  sponsible  members  of  the 
arograni.”  press.” 

iwed  with  the  ob-  t  i  •  .i  • 

lakmg  llie  inilialive 

at  new  reporters 

nt  problem  in  the  Mitchell  said  that  “our  guide- 
hington,  but  he  re-  lines  may  not  go  as  far  as  some 
under  guidelines  members  of  the  press  would 
;he  Washington  suggest,  and  they  may  go  too 
iress-law  enforce-  far  for  some  prosecutors.”  But 
;ee  “there  has  been  by  taking  the  initiative  in  “this 
what  a  reporter  sensitive  area  of  subpoena  poli- 
cv”,  the  Attorney  General  be- 
iguishes  the  Wash-  lieves  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
rram  from  the  ment  will  help  in  reaching  “a 
r  Trial-Free  Press  reasonable  and  workable  ar- 
approach  is  the  rangement  with  responsible 
ess  to  information  members  of  the  press.” 
ively  easy  as  to  the 

Finley  -said.  But  regard  to  the  impact  of  the  sub- 
'  to  how  the  policy  upon  its  First 

s  handled  IS  a  joint  Amendment  rights  are  not 
responsibility  for  abated,  according  to  the  Attor- 
ng  definitely  puts  General,  “the  vigor  of  our 

on  the  back  ot  press  institutions  and  their 
ible.  tor  this.  relationships  with  the  federal 

government,  the  bar  and  the 
g^  Advi^ry  ^m-  courts.”  mav  be  seriously 
Fair  Trial-Free  affected, 
committees  formed 

and  in  several  of  Adapting  a  quotation  from  an 
ties  are  functioning  opinion  by  Justice  Potter  Stew¬ 
art  that  freedom  of  the  press 
nted  to  progress  in  basic  to  a  free  society  and  the 
r  toward  amicable  “power  to  discover  the  truth”  is 
lations  and  added:  basic  to  courts  of  justice,  the 
in  large  degree  to  Attorney  General  told  his  “fel¬ 
led  and  aggressive  lo"’  delegates”  that  “'with  good 
furnished  to  the  faith  on  both  sides,  I  am  confi- 
ly  Lsaacs.  While  he  dent  that  those  two  great  prin- 
it  of  the  American  ciples  can  continue  to  live  to- 
iwspaper  Editors.  gether  side  by  side.” 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  August  1 5,  1970 
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THAT  SOUNDS  LIKE  SOMETHIMQ  I  MIGHT VE  SAID' 


HU?fJ>CAME  CtUA  HOTJtHfi.'  iT'^  MArJSOtJ  SEASOH 


'THE  J^URy  WILL  VISREBARO  THAT  LAST  REMARK! 
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Judge  orders  auction  of  Denver  Post  stock 


In  a  judgment  handed  down 
this  week,  U.  S.  District  Court 
Judge  A.  Sherman  Christenson 
ordered  a  public  sale  of  15,552 
shares  of  stock  in  Denver  Post 
Inc.  and  set  a  minimum  price  of 
$0,429,299  on  the  block. 

If  an  acceptable  bid  brings 
less  than  that  sum,  the  judge 
said  he  would  retain  jurisdic¬ 
tion  so  as  to  impose  a  surcharge 
on  Helen  G.  Bonfils  and  Palmer 
Hoyt,  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  for  the  difference. 

The  surcharge  will  not  exceed 
$3,124,818,  according  to  the 
judgment.  Miss  Bonfils  and 
Hoyt  are  held  liable  in  other 
sections  of  the  judgment  for 
alwut  .$661,000  for  legal  fees 
and  excessive  salary  payments 
to  Miss  Bonfils  and  Donald  R. 
Seawell. 

The  court’s  judgment  was  re¬ 
turned  on  the  basis  of  a  finding, 
after  trial  without  a  jury  early 
this  year,  that  the  directors 


treasurer  after  having  been 
secretary-treasui'er  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  was  not  named  as  a 
co-defendant  in  the  Newhousc 
-suit. 

Other  co-defendants  included 
the  trustees  of  the  Denver  Post 
Employees  Stock  Trust  and  the 
Denver  Post  Inc.  In  addition  to 
Miss  Bonfils  and  Hoyt  the  trus¬ 
tees  are:  C.  R.  Buxton,  Stephen 
H.  Gart.  Warren  K.  Young,  Joe 
W.  Bruce,  Barry  Morrison  and 
Isadore  M.  Rosenblatt. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendants 
indicated  they  would  apply  for 
a  stay  in  execution  of  Judge 
Ghristenson’s  judgment  and 
would  take  an  appeal  to  the  U. 
S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  10th 
District. 

The  judge  ordered  the  cori)0- 
ration  to  pay  $300,000  legal  fees 
to  the  Newhouse  lawyers  and 
assessed  Bonfils  and  Hoji:  for 
80  percent  of  the  defense  fees,  a 


total  of  $2.35,241,  bi'cause  the 
corpoiation  became  involved 
mainly  due  to  their  individual 
actions. 

Bonfils  and  Hoyt  were  held 
liable  to  the  corporation  for 
$.321,967  for  the  pui’chase  of  2,- 
419  shares  of  stock  from  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hospital  after  May  2, 
1968  when  they  had  received 
notice  of  the  suit  filed  by  the 
Newhouse  company  as  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  minority  interest  (14,- 
724  shares). 

In  placing  a  value  on  the 
Denver  Post  stock,  the  court 
calculated  the  price  paid  ($260 
a  share)  by  the  directors  for 
shares  they  turned  over  to  the 
employes’  trust,  plus  6%  inter¬ 
est  to  date.  This  figures  to  be 
$413.40  a  share.  The  block  to  be 
sold  at  auction  consists  of  three 
units:  14,557  shares  bought  in 
1960  from  the  Children’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  775.7  shares  |)urchased  in 


1968,  and  219  shares  held  as 
trust  certificates  by  Hoyt  (73), 
Buxton  (73)  and  Young  (73). 

After  the  sale  the  corporation 
is  required  to  reimburse  the 
stock  trust  for  the  775.7  shares 
at  the  price  paid  for  them  origi¬ 
nally. 

Before  starting  suit  New¬ 
house  had  offered  $500  a  share 
for  a  block  of  Denver  Post 
stock.  There  are  94,015  shares 
issued  by  the  corporation.  Judgt* 
Christenson  leiterated  in  his 
judgement  what  he  had  said  in 
the  luling  last  March.  “The 
incumbent  group,”  he  wrote, 
“has  attempted  to  sustain  what 
the  court  found  to  be  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  i)lan — a  ))lan  to  lock  them 
in  control  through  the  ))urchas(‘ 
of  stock  with  corporate  funds” 
and  transfer  it  to  the  employes’ 
tiust  which  was  organized  and 
operated  jirimarily  to  ]ierpetu- 
ate  their  control. 


(Bonfils  and  Hoyt)  misused 
substantial  corporate  assets  in 
acquiring  stock  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  at  “an  inflated  control 


Stapleton’s  cigarette  package 


price”  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  control  of  the  corporation 
for  their  group  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors. 


may  lead  $7  million  to  papers 


Miss  Bonfils,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board  and  secretary  of  Denver 
Post  Inc.,  and  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Pont, 
were  named  as  defendants  in 
the  stockholder’s  derivative  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  the  Herald 
Company  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
which  is  owned  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse.  Recently  Seawell 
was  elected  president  and 

Universily  enlarges 
its  information  staflF 

The  University  of  Tampa  in 
Florida  has  expanded  its  public 
relations  office  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  three  new  directors, 
two  from  within  the  institution. 

The  University  appointed  Irv 
Edelson  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation. 

A  former  University  of  Tam¬ 
pa  student,  he  has  been  news 
and  feature  editor  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Information  Services,  at 
the  University  of  Florida  for 
the  i)ast  four  years. 

The  other  new  appointees  are 
Mrs.  Doris  Anne  (Strick) 
Brockway,  director  of  publica¬ 
tions,  and  Col.  Frank  Hutchins, 
director  of  photographic  serv¬ 
ices. 

Sports  publicity  continues  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Johnny 
Barker,  sports  information  di¬ 
rector. 


Ily  Jerry  alker  Jr. 

.\merican  Brands  Inc.  is 
l)lanning  a  national  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  in  1971 
that  could  result  in  an  expendi¬ 
ture  as  high  as  $7  million,  it 
was  learned  this  week. 

SSC&B,  the  agency  for  Pall 
Mall  and  Lucky  Strike  cigaret¬ 
tes,  has  been  authorized  by 
.\merican  Brands  to  expand  the 
small  space  test  campaign  that 
has  been  running  in  13  newspa- 
pers  since  July. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  agency 
met  with  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  of  newspapers  in  the  top 
125  markets  to  explain  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  agency  asked  how 
many  publishers  would  agree  to 
the  conditions  of  the  contract, 
which  calls  for  a  fixed  space 
position  on  top  of  tlie  daily  tele¬ 
vision  program  guide.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  five  insertions 
per  week  ( Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day)  of  a  200-line  ad  for  52 
weeks  during  1971.  The  ads 
come  in  different  shapes  to  fit 
the  column  width  measure  of 
the  tv  log.  For  example,  if  the 
luogram  is  set  three  columns 
wide,  the  ad  in  that  paper  will 
be  3  cols  X  65  agate  lines  deep. 
It  makes  no  difference  where 
the  listing  begins,  the  ad  must 
go  at  the  top  of  the  guide.  In 
some  cases  the  ad  will  appear 
in  the  middle  of  the  page. 

.As  far  as  E&P  was  able  to 


determine,  at  least  30  newspa¬ 
pers  have  agreed  to  run  the  ads 
under  the  specified  conditions. 
The  list  of  acceptances  includes 
the  original  13  papers,  all 
clients  of  Branham-Moloney 
Inc.  They  are:  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Cincinnati.  Enquirer, 
Sacramento  Union,.  Nashville 
Danner  &  Tennessean,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  &  News,  San  Die¬ 
go  Union  &  Tribune,  Greensboro 
.Xeu's  &  Record,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Davenport 
Times  &  Democrat,  Moline 
Dispatch,  Rock  Island  Argus, 
Chattanooga  Times  ami  Colum¬ 
bia  State  &  Record. 

In  addition,  the  Gannett 
Group’s  10  Westchester-Rock- 
land  Newspapers  have  agreed  to 
go  along;  also  the  Dallas  News, 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News,  and 
Wa.shingtoti  Daily  Neivs. 

The  idea  of  running  on  the 
tv-radio  page  was  first  brought 
uj)  by  Frank  Stapleton,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Branham-Maloney, 
almut  six  months  ago  in  a  sales 
meeting  with  Bert  Wagner, 
vicepresident-media  for  the  ad 
agency.  The  two  men  have 
continued  to  work  closely  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  program. 

An  important  element  in  the 
concept  from  the  start  was  the 
fact  that  by  positioning  the  cig¬ 
arette  ad  on  the  tv  page,  Amer¬ 
ican  Brands  would  have  a  fran¬ 


chise  on  one  of  the  highest  page 
exposures  possible  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  According  to  “Study  of 
the  Opportunity  for  Exposure 
of  National  Advertising,”  only 
3%  of  all  national  advertising 
appears  in  the  radio-tv  section, 
but  the  section  shows  a  consis¬ 
tently  high  page  opening  and 
readership  for  both  men  and 
women.  The  radio-tv  page  open¬ 
ing  was  found  to  be  83'/  for 
men  and  80%  for  women  as 
compared  to  82%  and  88%  re¬ 
spectively  for  general  news.  Of 
those  who  open  the  page,  68% 
of  the  men  and  65%  of  the 
women  read  one  or  more  items. 

Another  consideration  was 
the  low  cost  per  thousand  which 
results  from  a  high  fiequency, 
small  space  campaign.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  200-line  ads  will 
cost  about  $1  per  1,000  circula¬ 
tion,  which  is  lowered  to  be¬ 
tween  15c  and  25c  because 
studies  indicate  that  the  same 
issue  of  a  newspaper  is  read 
twice  a  day  by  2.1  readers. 

Since  this  is  a  high  freciuency 
schedule.  American  Brands  will 
pay  the  lower  line  rates  in  those 
instances  where  newspapers 
have  volume  discounts  and  fre¬ 
quency  rates.  Therefore,  it  is 
expected  that  American  Brands 
will  run  additional  large  space 
advertising  on  other  brands.  At 
this  point,  though,  the  campaign 
is  for  Pall  Mall  and  involves 
onl.v  the  200-line  ads. 
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J-students’  own  ads  appeal 
to  youths  for  news  careers 


Uy  l)<‘lil>ie  (fUinliliii 

Mississi])])!  m-\vspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  University  of 
Mississippi  1  partnient  of 
Journalism  have  teamed  togeth¬ 
er  to  stimulate  young  people’s 
interest  in  Journalism  as  a 
eareer. 

"Journalists  Make  (iood 
Things  Happen,”  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  developed  hy  an 
advertising  class  and  Journal¬ 
ism  Professor  S.  (Jale  Uenley,  is 
based  on  recent  graduates  who 
have  made  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  various  journalis¬ 
tic  fields.  The  quarter  page  ads 
have  been  run  by  87  percent  of 
Mississippi  newspapers.  The 
ads  carry  the  local  paper’s  sig¬ 
nature. 

“One  of  the  biggest  things 
that  I  wanted  to  do  was  to 
break  down  the  attitude  that 
Journalists  start  out  ‘chasing 
ambulances’  for  relatively  no 
money,”  Denley  said. 

People  of  aeliiexeineiil 

“Kach  one  of  the  journalists 
in  our  ads  has  made  consider¬ 
able  achievement  —  they  hold 
positions  that  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  paramount  in  their  fields.” 
Denley  said.  None  of  the  jour¬ 
nalists  featured  is  more  than  25 
years  old. 

The  three  ads  that  are  in  cii’- 
culation  now  feature  Charles 
Overby,  Washington  correspon- 
«lent  for  the  \aiilivillc  Hatnicr, 
Jnckann  (Miss.)  Dnih/  News 
and  dreetn'iHe  (S.C.)  Neirs; 
Joe  and  Linda  White,  editors  of 
the  Tnie  ('otnify  Deinocrnf  in 
Senatobia  Mis.s. ;  and  Jennifer 
Kay  Rryon,  copywriter  for  the 
Broadman  Press  of  the  Baptist 
Sunday  School  Board. 

“I  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
the  class  to  prepare  and  design 
advertising  to  draw  prospective 
students  to  the  University  as  a 
class  laboratory  project,”  Uen¬ 
ley  said.  “Newspapermen  had 
asked  for  such  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  type  program,  and  it  just 
all  tied  together.” 

The  spring  semester  advertis¬ 
ing  students  worked  out  ads  to 
appeal  to  young  people.  All  of 
the  ads  were  then  given  to  ad¬ 
vanced  students  to  be  tested  on 
young  people.  Denley  took  the 
higher  ranked  layouts  and 
worked  out  a  headline  theme 
which  tied  them  all  together — 
“Journalists  Make  flood  ’I'hings 
Happen.” 

“Our  objective  was  to  get  a 


recognizable  series  that  has  ap¬ 
peal  to  young  people  and  their 
parents  or  others  who  are  in 
influential  positions  when  career 
decisions  are  being  made,”  Den¬ 
ley  said. 

The  ads  feature  large  i)hoto- 
graphs  of  the  four  journalists, 
clean  typography  and  white 


space  to  appeal  not  only  to 
youth,  but  to  publishers.  “Since 
we  had  no  funds  for  buying  the 
space  in  the  papers,  we  had  to 
design  the  ads  to  appeal  to  pub¬ 
lishers — hopefully  they  woidd 
find  space  to  give  us,”  Denley 
said.  “Some  publishers  ran  the 
ads  as  news  copy. 

“Our  layouts  attempt  to  show 
that  Journalism  is  one  of  the 


few  jirofessions  which  allows 
you  ‘to  do  your  own  thing’ 
whether  it  he  Religion  as  with 
Jennifer  Bryon,  community 
journalism  as  with  the  Whites, 
Politics  as  with  Charles  Over¬ 
by,”  Denley  said. 

“In  choosing  the  particular 
peojile  for  the  ads,  we  looked 
for  a  variety  of  personalities, 
aptitudes  and  vocational 
choices,”  Denley  said.  “The  four 
were  selected  from  a  large 
number  of  .students,  many  of 
whom  will  be  used  in  future 
Jen ni Ter  Bryon  received  a  B. 
in  Jouinalism  and  English 
from  Ole  Miss  in  1969.  She  was 
(('oHlinncd  on  page  32) 


%  i- 

Charles  "Peanut"  Overby  interviews  Vice  President  Spiro 
T.  Agnew  in  Washington. 


Journalists  Make 
Good  Things  Happen! 

Charles  L.  "Peanut”  Overby  studied 
journalism  at  Ole  Miss  until  1968  when  he 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  press  aide 
to  Senator  John  St^nnis. 

He  is  now  the  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  NASHVILLE  BANNER,  the 
Jackson  DAILY  NEWS,  and  the  GREEN¬ 
VILLE  (fioiuh  Carolina)  NEWS. 

'T  decided  I  in  high  school  to  .seek  a 
career  in  journalism  and  haven’t  been 
disappointed,”  Charles  said.  "Whether  I  am 
in  Mississippi  or  W’ashington,  journalism 
provides  me  with  a  day-to-day  feeling  of 
excitement  and  involvement.” 

"If  you  really  want  a  piece  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  try  journalism,”  he  said.  "And  you 
don’t  have  to  grow  old  climbing  the  cor¬ 
porate  ladder  to  find  it.” 

"Newspapers  don’t  box  young  people 
in.  Hard  work  and  a  little  ability  w'ill 
provide  you  with  all  the  running  room 
you  need.  Journalism  offers  you  the  world, 
or  any  part  of  it  you  want  to  grasp,”  he 
said. 

Charles  was  editor  of  his  high  school 
paper  in  Jackson  and  worked  summers 
with  the  DAILY  NEW.S.  He  earned  most 
of  his  college  exiscnses  hy  freelance  writing 
and  work  on  student  publications. 

Journalism  is  one  of  the  few  profes¬ 
sions  which  allows  you  "to  do  your  own 
thing.”  VCfliether  it  be  {politics,  s{K)rts,  re¬ 
ligion,  autos,  fashion,  decorating,  .science  or 
whatever,  trained  writers  are  needed. 

There  is  a  demand  for  journalists  in 
every  area  of  the  country  on  newspapers  of 
all  sizes.  Editorial  and  advertising  positions 
are  opening  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  they 
can  be  filled. 


A  journalistic  career  can  give  yon  the  chance  to  he  involved—  to 
help  others— and  to  make  a  good  living  for  yourself  and  your 
family.  For  further  information  check  iiitb  your  local  editor  or 
the  college  of  your  choice. 

This  Ad  is  One  of  A  Series  Prepared  By  University  of  Mississippi  Journalism 
Advertising  Students  and  sponsored  by  the 

DHPARTME.NT  of  JOLRN.XLIS.Vl,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
in  cooperation  with 
Yolr  Local  Newspaper 
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Photo  series  made 
in  fatal  kidnaping 

lly  ('.anipbell  atsoii 

Two  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In-  with  200  and  50  lenses  and  a 
dependent- Journal  photogra-  Strobe-fitted  twin-lens  Reflex 
phers  teamed  up  to  obtain  a  with  65  mm  lens, 
photo  sequence  of  a  courtroom  Kean,  who  turned  photogra- 
kidnaping  August  7  which  re-  pher  after  starting  his  I-J 
suited  in  the  fatal  shooting  of  career  as  a  printer,  entered  the 
four  persons.  courtroom  from  behind  an  area 

Their  efforts  provided  succes-  shielded  by  a  ceiling-high  plan- 
sive  days  of  page  one  display  ter  box  and  had  snapped  two 
views  and  full  inside-page  ac-  photos  when  he  was  spotted  by 
tion  picture  layouts  of  the  cap-  a  gunman  who  told  him:  “You 
ture  of  five  hostages  and  the  take  all  the  pictures  you  want, 
killing  of  Judge  Harold  J.  We  are  revolutionaries.” 


captors  and  the  captives  in  a  In  an  apology  for  late  deliv- 
group.  The  emerging  convicts  ery  of  the  August  7  edition,  the 
disarmed  a  deputy  and  then  saw  I-J  explained  that  this  was  to 
him  partly  hidden  by  a  low  enable  the  fullest  possible  cov- 
wall.  Bockrath  said  he  decided  erage  of  the  melee.  The  comics 
if  his  cameras  were  observed  page  was  omitted  to  make  room 
they  would  not  shoot  and  threw  for  pictuies. 
up  his  hands.  Reporters  sent  to  the  scene 

A  slight  diversion  enabled  were  Jeff  Greer,  Erik  M. 
him  to  make  a  break,  hands  still  Ingram,  Paul  E.  Peterzell  and 
high.  Two  shots  were  fired  as  he  Wat  Takeshita.  Larry  Mowell 
continued  walking  away,  said  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  re- 
the  young  photographer.  ports  from  there.  David  Dietz 

In  retrospect,  the  newsmen  and  C.  P.  McCarthy  did  the 
were  fortunate  in  the  episode  rewrite. 

created  when  the  convict  wit-  In  commending  the  staff, 
nesses  were  armed  by  a  17-  Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher, 
year-old  youth.  In  addition  to  said: 

the  four  deaths.  Deputy  District  “Today  it  takes  courage  to  be 
Attorney  Thomas  suffered  three  a  reporter,  guts  to  be  a  photo¬ 
bullet  wounds.  Maria  Graham,  a  grapher,  and  dedication  to  be  a 
juror,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  newspaperman.” 


Haley  and  three  convicts  who 
had  l)een  armed  by  a  courtroom 
intruder. 

For  its  news  stories  the  news¬ 
paper  mustered  a  crew  of  five 
reporters  and  two  rewTite  men 
directed  by  Robert  M.  Stre- 
beigh,  city  editor. 


Close-up  shots  taken 

His  photos  included  a  view  of 
Judge  Haley  held  at  gunpoint 
by  a  convict  and  a  lineup  of 
three  women  jurors  and  Deputy 
District  Attorney  Gary  Thomas 
held  by  another  convict  who  had 


San  Juan  Star  joins 
Scripps-Howard  list 


Code  33  call 

For  Jim  Kean,  a  15-year  I-J 
veteran,  and  for  Roger  Bock¬ 
rath,  with  less  than  three  years 
of  service,  the  action  which 
provided  photos  of  world-wide 
interest  began  with  the  receipt 
of  the  Marin  County  Communi¬ 
cations  Center’s  Code  33  mes¬ 
sage,  meaning  a  dire  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  two  were  in  different  lo¬ 
cations  and  the  I-J's  photo 
chief,  Bob  Hax,  was  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Both  went  immediately  to 
the  county  courthouse,  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  message  as  the 
scene  of  trouble. 

There  they  entered  into  what 
the  I-J  called  “a  confusing 
40-minute  scene  of  terror.” 
Kean  was  to  be  ordered  to  take 
photos  at  gunpoint,  Bockrath 
was  to  escape  under  gunfire. 
Combined,  they  produced  five 
rolls  of  film. 

Jack  Craemer,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  complained  that  tele¬ 
vision  stations  failed  to  give 
credit  to  either  the  newspaper 
or  the  photographers  until  after 
staff  members  had  protested  to 
studios. 

All  published  photos  were  re¬ 
leased  to  both  AP  and  UPI.  Un¬ 
published  pictures  were  not  re¬ 
leased. 

Magazine  reproduction  rights 
were  sold  to  Time  and  Life. 
Craemer  said  I-J  photographers 
are  at  liberty  to  sell  prints 
made  on  their  own  time  and 
with  their  own  materials  after 
they  have  supplied  the  I-J  and 
the  wire  services  with  copies. 

The  two  cameramen  took 
three  rolls  of  35  mm  film  and 
two  rolls  of  120,  Kean  said.  The 
cameras  used  were  a  Nikon 


been  brought  into  court  to  testi¬ 
fy  in  the  trial  resulting  from  a 
murder  in  San  Quentin  prison. 

A  convict  who  ordered  Kean 
to  join  the  hostage  group  was 
overruled  by  a  companion.  Some 
of  his  pictures  were  snapped 
from  a  distance  of  only  two  or 
three  feet. 

Bockrath  rushed  from  the  I-J 
darkroom  to  the  courthouse. 
There  he  noted  deputies  were 
waiting  outside  and  decided  the 
prisoners  would  make  their  exit 
from  a  door  they  watched. 

His  photos  include  that  of  the 

‘Action  Line’  editor 
receives  study  grant 

William  Franklin  Wilt  has 
been  awarded  the  first  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports  Fellowship  at 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Elie  Abel, 
dean  of  the  School.  He  will  be¬ 
gin  his  year  of  studies,  leading 
to  a  master  of  science  degree  in 
journalism,  in  September.  The 
fellowship — $5,000  covering  tui¬ 
tion  and  a  cost-of-li\ing  stipend 
— is  sponsored  by  Consumer’s 
Union. 

A  1966  graduate  of  Hamilton 
College,  Wilt  received  a  doctor 
of  jurisprudence  degree  in  1970 
from  Albany  Law  School.  He 
was  awarded  the  Rosch  Prize  at 
the  Albany  Law  School  for  a 
paper  in  administrative  law 
titled,  “Coming  to  Grips  with 
Gripes:  The  Newspaper  as  Om¬ 
budsman — A  Series  of  Practical 
Legislative  Proposals.”  He  has 
been  editor  of  the  consumer- 
oriented  “Action  Line”  column 
in  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 


A  new  subsidiary  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.  has  purchased  the 
.San  Juan  Star  in  Puerto  Rico 
from  Cowles  Communications 
Inc.  for  $9,750,000  cash,  it  was 
announced  August  13. 

The  purchase  of  the  Star 
Publishing  Corp.  by  JRH  Cor¬ 
poration,  chartered  in  Puerto 
Rico,  gives  the  Scripps-Howard 
group  its  first  newspaper  be¬ 
yond  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  The  92-year 
old  organization  now  has  18 
newspapers. 

The  purchase  announcement 
was  made  by  Jack  R.  Howard 
president  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  and  Marvdn 
C.  Whatmore,  president  of 
Cowles  Communications.  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  broker,  acted  as  consult¬ 
ant  to  Cowles. 

The  reported  price  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  proposed 
sale  of  the  San  Juan  Star  to 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 
Corp.  several  weeks  ago.  Those 
negotiations  terminated  in  late 
July  without  explanation. 

All  of  the  JRH  Corp.  stock 
is  owned  by  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  of  which  Howard  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Frank  B.  Powers,  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  and  John  A.  Zerbe, 
Jr.  general  manager  of  the  Star 
are  vicepresidents. 

LawTence  A.  Leser,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Scripps 
Company  is  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  subsidiary,  and 
Barnard  Townsend,  financial 
vicepresident  of  Scripps  is  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  JRH. 

Directors  are:  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  E.  W. 


Scripps  Co.;  Andrew  T.  Vig- 
lucci,  editor  of  the  Star;  How¬ 
ard;  Powers;  and  Zerbe. 

Earl  H.  Richert,  editor-in- 
chief  of  Scripps  Howard  news- 
l)apers  was  in  San  Juan  with 
Powers  and  Edward  W.  Estlow, 
assistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  group  when  the 
transaction  was  announced. 

Howard  said:  “By  this  pur¬ 
chase  Scripps-Howard  recog¬ 
nizes  the  journalistic  and  com¬ 
munity  accomplishments  and 
standing  of  the  San  Juan  Star, 
its  management,  and  its  staff. 
Our  investment  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  confidence  in  the 
future.  From  this  foundation 
we  intend  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  San 
Juan  and  all  of  Puerto  Rico.” 

The  Star  published  morning 
and  Sunday  in  tabloid  fonnat  is 
the  only  English-language  daily 
in  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Cowles  in  1959  and  is 
now  printed  on  a  7-unit  Goss 
offset  press.  Circulation  is  an 
excess  of  40,000.  Also  published 
in  San  Juan  are  El  Mundo  with 
120,000  circulation  and  El  Im- 
parcial  more  than  67,000. 

The  Star’s  first  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  DorxTllier,  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  editorial  ^vriting  in 
1961.  His  editorials  criticizing 
the  Catholic  Church  for  inter¬ 
fering  in  island  elections  were 
cited. 

Through  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Education  the 
Star  distributes  41,000  copies 
a  week  to  public  schools  for 
use  in  teaching  English. 

The  Star’s  building  is  being 
enlarged  and  modernized.  The 
company  employs  250  persons 
including  56  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  (E&P,  Feb.  14, 1970). 
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Creed  Black  named  editor 
of  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


The  appointment  of  Creed  C. 
Black  as  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phiii  hiqitin-r  was  announced 
August  10  by  Lee  Hills,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Knight  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Black,  4.0,  has  spent  his  entire 
career  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  except  for  18  months  in  his 
present  position  in  Washington 
as  assistant  secretary  for  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

His  resignation  from  that 
post,  effective  September  1,  was 
announced  by  the  White  House. 
Black  will  assume  his  duties  at 
the  Inquirer  on  September  14. 

Black  w'as  executive  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Sewn  when 
he  assumed  the  government 
position  last  year.  He  previous¬ 
ly  had  served  as  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Wil- 
vibigton  (Dela.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning 
News  and  Evening  Press,  and 
executive  editor  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean. 

Hills  said  Black  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Inquirer’s 
editorial  page  and  policy.  The 
position  of  editor  has  not  been 
filled  since  Knight  Newspapers 
assumed  control  of  the  Inquirer 
last  January  1  after  purchasing 
it  from  Triangle  Publications 
Inc.  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  U. 
S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  held  the  title  of  editor. 

Harold  J.  WTegand,  70,  who 
has  been  director  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  editorial  page,  will  be¬ 
come  contributing  editor. 

John  McMullan,  who  w’ent  to 
the  Inquirer  last  January  as 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  w’ill  continue  to  direct  the 
news  operation. 

“The  Inquirer  now’  has  one  of 
the  finest  news-editorial  teams 
in  the  country,”  Hills  stated. 

Native  of  Kentucky 

Black,  a  native  of  Kentucky 
served  with  the  100th  Infantry 
Division  during  World  War  II 
and  received  a  Bronze  Star  for 
action  in  the  European  theater. 
He  was  graduated  from  North¬ 
western  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  in  1949 
with  highest  distinction  and 
with  honors  in  political  science. 
He  received  a  master’s  degree 
in  political  science  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1952. 

Black  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Padneah  (Ky.) 


Creed  C.  Black 

San-Deniocrat  while  in  high 
school.  He  w’orked  on  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  w’hile  in  the  .\rmy, 
edited  his  college  daily  at 
Northwestern,  and  w’as  a  copy 
editor  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Herald- 
American  before  joining  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  as  an  ed¬ 
itorial  w'riter  in  1950. 

Black  has  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  secretary  and 
a  director  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  a 
member  of  the  American  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Press  Institute,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
juror,  and  a  seminar  leader  at 
the  American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University. 

Black  is  married  to  the 
fonner  Catherine  Davis,  also  a 
native  Kentuckian  and  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  school  of  music  of 
Northwestern  University.  They 
have  three  sons:  Creed  Jr.,  a 
sophomore  at  Yale;  Steven,  a 
freshman  at  Duke,  and 
Douglas,  a  junior  at  Hotchkiss. 

Byline  continues 

Few  bylines  have  been  as 
familiar  to  Philadelphians  as 
that  of  Harold  J.  Wiegand. 

When  Wiegand.  70,  turns 
over  the  direction  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  editorial  page  and  poli¬ 
cy,  he  can  look  back  on  almost 
.50  years  of  newspapering — all 
on  the  Inquirer. 

And  Inquirer  readers  will 
continue  to  see  Wiegand’s  by¬ 
line.  His  new  title  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  editor  and  he  will 
write  editorials,  a  personal 
column,  and  book  review’s. 

Wiegand  insists,  with  Gaelic 
humor,  that  he  took  up  the  busi¬ 


ness  he  came  to  love  so  much  as 
an  escape  from  medicine. 

“It  was  1921  and  I  had  en¬ 
tered  Jefferson  Medical  College 
to  seek  an  M.D.  degree,”  Wie¬ 
gand  recalls. 

“I  was  doing  all  right  until 
they  assigned  me  a  cadaver  as 
part  of  my  training. 

“That  finished  me.  That 
pushed  me  right  out  the  door.” 

Gave  up  medicine 

His  next  stop  W’as  the  In¬ 
quirer.  There  he  was  hired  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  space  rates  at 
$5  for  a  column,  and  never 
again  returned  to  medicine. 

During  his  early  career,  he 
covered  a  district  beat,  wrote 
politics,  covered  City  Hall,  han¬ 
dled  rewrite,  and  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor,  assi.s- 
tant  city  editor,  and  Harrisburg 
correspondent.  He  covered  12 
national  political  conventions. 

He  considers  the  1932  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Democratic  conven¬ 
tions  in  Chicago  as  the  most 


Harold  J.  Wiegand 


enjoyable  he  has  covered. 

“It  W’as  still  Prohibition,  but 
no  one  seemed  aware  of  it  in 
Chicago,”  he  remarked. 

Wiegand  is  a  five- term  res¬ 
ident  of  the  Pen  &  Pencil  Club. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper- 
Editors,  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  International  Press 
Institute,  Administration  Re¬ 
porters  Association  (president 
seven  terms),  National  Press 
Club  (Washington),  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Harrisburg. 


Ladreyt  feted 
in  New  Orleans 

Roland  Ladreyt,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  The  Ti- 
mes-Picayune  Publishing  Corp., 
was  honored  at  a  surprise  party 
recently  in  commemoration  of 
his  50th  year  with  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  newspaper. 

Ladreyt,  who  has  held  his 
current  position  for  45  years, 
was  presented  with  a  number  of 
gifts,  including  a  silver  serv¬ 
ing  tray  “Strictly  for  Game  and 
Seafood  .  .  .  from  his  Many 
Friends.” 

The  gifts  w’ere  presented  by 
general  manager  Robert  E. 
Gough,  who  was  similarly  hon¬ 
ored  several  months  ago  on  his 
50th  anniversary  with  the 
newspaper. 

Gough;  Donald  W.  Coleman, 
circulation  director;  and  T.  J. 
Adams,  credit  manager,  gave 
brief  talks. 

Although  primarily  cited  for 
his  dedication  and  service  to  the 
firm,  Ladreyt’s  love  for  fishing, 
hunting  and  the  culinary  arts 
also  W’as  recognized.  He  is 
known  throughout  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  as  the  host  at  an¬ 
nual  shrimp  feasts. 

Ladreyt  began  with  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  stenographer  for  the 
national  ad  manager  in  1920. 


1968  picketing 
termed  illegal 

The  1968  picketing  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  unions  on  strike 
against  the  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  was  ruled  il¬ 
legal  in  appellate  federal  court. 

The  court  also  .said  picketing 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
was  questionable  in  an  action 
which  dissolved  a  preliminary 
injunction  against  picketing  of 
either  paper  or  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co. 

In  March,  1968,  an  examiner 
for  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  ruled  the  picketing 
of  the  Chronicle  and  the  print¬ 
ing  company  was  unfair  and  de¬ 
clared  picketing  of  the  Examin¬ 
er  W’as  not  as  this  paper  and 
the  Herald-Examiner  are  divi¬ 
sions  of  Hearst  Corporation. 

An  injunction  was  dissolved 
last  April  on  the  basis  that  the 
full  NLRB  had  never  ruled  on 
the  matter,  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  what  the  court  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time. 

In  the  new  decision,  the  appel¬ 
late  court  said  picketing  of  ei¬ 
ther  the  Chronicle  or  of  SFNPC 
appears  to  be  a  clear  violation 
of  law  w’hich  picketing  of  the 
Examiner  is  “questionable.” 
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Ad‘Ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

It  has  finally  happened.  Sears  Roebuck,  the  world’s  largest 
retail  advertiser,  is  running  ads  in  the  \ew  York  Times. 

The  first  advertising  campaign  in  Sears’  and  the  Times’  history 
started  Wednesday  (August  5).  Follow-up  ads  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  (August  9)  and  in  the  Wednesday  (August  12)  editions. 
Mark  Squires,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  region,  said  the  Sears  ads  are  running  on  a  test  basis 
and  “no  long  range  commitment’’  has  been  made. 

He  declined  to  say  why  Sears  had  decided  to  add  the  Times. 
The  big  store  chain  has  concentrated  its  promotions  in  the  New 
York  News  and  about  20  suburban  papers  in  northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Long  Island  and  Westchester. 

Squires  said  Sears  is  continually  probing  the  “best  mixes  of 
media.”  He  noted  that  last  year  at  this  time  the  New  York 
region  placed  a  full-page  ad  in  the  regional  edition  of  Life  mag¬ 
azine. 

Last  fall,  Sears  sent  its  charge  card  customeis  in  the  New 
York  and  New  England  areas  a  questionnaire  that  sought  an¬ 
swers  about  the  media,  which  were  mentioned  by  name.  Respon¬ 
dents  were  asked  where  they  got  most  of  their  shopping  informa¬ 
tion.  S(iuires  said  this  survey  was  helpful  but  was  not  a  major 
factor  in  adding  the  Times. 

Sears  ran  ads  in  the  Times  in  1964  and  1965,  a  total  of  26,000 
lines,  as  a  special  promotion  for  a  new  store  in  Hicksville,  Long 
Island.  It  was  not  counted  as  a  campaign. 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  said  Sears  had  in¬ 
creased  its  first  quarter  to  expenditures  from  $2,467,400  in  1969 
to  $5,867,300  in  1970,  a  138%  increase.  TvB  said  the  gain  was 
registered  both  locally  and  nationally.  Non-network  tv  (local 
advertising)  rose  from  $2,419,000  to  $3,957,000  while  network 
(national)  went  from  $48,000  to  $1,910,000  in  the  January-June 
period.  The  expenditures  are  based  on  figures  from  75  markets. 

The  gain  in  newspaper  advertising  by  Sears  has  been  sizeable 
also.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  .\dvertising,  ANRA  that 
Sears  newspaper  advertising  investments  increased  by  $7.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  five  months  as  against  last  year  for  the  same 
period.  Linage  was  up  in  the  141  cities  measured  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  by  8.6%  in  the  first  5  months. 

The  Bureau  feels  that  the  comparison  between  newspaper 
and  tv  should  be  limited  solely  to  the  spot  tv  expenditures  in 
that  the  network  expenditures  are  largely  of  an  institutional 
nature.  The  Bureau  .said  that  the  first  quarter  spot  tv  gains  were 
exceptionally  high  la.st  year  for  the  1st  quarter  hut  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  expenditure  was  only  3%  over  the  year  before. 


One  for  the  book.s.  Newsjiaijer  advertising  has  been  given 
credit  for  doing  many  things,  boosting  sales  to  catching  crooks. 
A  new  one  for  the  books  is  how  the  seven-year  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  for  Tanqueray  Gin  by  Reach  Mc- 
Clinton  agency  played  an  important  part  in  accomplishing  trade¬ 
mark  status  for  the  bottle,  a  replica  of  an  old-time  London  fire¬ 
plug.  Sydney  B.  White,  president  of  James  M.  McCunn  &  Co., 
impoiders  and  distributors  of  Tanqueray,  said  their  attorneys 
told  them  that  to  l)e  allowed  trademark  registration  on  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office’s  Principal  Register,  Tanqueray  must  show 
that  its  advertising  pointed  to  the  bottle  and  its  uniqueness.  It 
also  had  to  show  that  the  effect  of  the  campaign  was  such  that 
the  product  could  be  identified  to  its  origin  by  the  public  and 
the  liquor  trade  without  reference  to  the  contents.  Tanqueray, 
a  big  user  of  SpectaColor  preprints  and  four-color  ROP  ads  for 
solid  impact,  passed  consumer  recognition  tests  with  flying  colors. 
The  bottle  is  only  the  second  distilled  spirit  to  be  awarded  such 
distinction  in  U.S.  trademark  history. 


Wedding  guides.  Edward  E.  Howard,  ad  director,  reports  the 
first  Bride’s  Book  publishe<l  by  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  with 
the  Saturday  (Augu.st  1)  edition  carried  16,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  It  was  a  16-page  tabloid.  Now  it’s  planned  to  run  one 
every  other  Saturday. . . .  Down  Florida  way,  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent's  1970  wedding  guide  broke 
all  previous  linage  records  for  this  edition.  Published  July  27  and 
29  as  a  36-page  supplement  to  the  Floridian  Sunday  magazine  in 
the  Times,  the  issue  contained  1096  inches  of  advertising.  The 
Evening  Independent  added  843  more  inches  to  combine  for  a 
34%  increa.se  over  1969.  The  editorial  contents  sounded  spicy, 
judging  by  the  description  provided  by  the  promotion  department 
which  said  it  “featured  first-hand  experiences  of  a  recent  groom 
and  his  best  man.  And  offered  valuable  infoi’mation  for  every¬ 
one  in  the  wedding  party,  including  how’  to  handle  a  second 
marriage.” 


Phantom  stars.  Employees  of  Needham  Harper  &  Steers  ad 
agency  are  following  the  latest  “Phantom”  episode  in  their  local 
papers  with  keen  interest.  George  Olesen,  sketchman  at  NH&S 
New  York,  who  does  some  cartooning  for  Lee  Falk,  creator  of 
The  Phantom  for  King  Features  Syndicate,  is  using  three  NH&S 
people  as  characters  in  the  strip.  They  are  Bruce  Bergbom,  art 
studio  manager,  alias  Fat;  Dean  Pantinakis,  paste-up  mechani¬ 
cals,  playing  Hort;  and  Frank  Capretti,  paste-up  mechanicals, 
in  the  role  of  Slim. 

>1:  ★  * 

Brief  notes.  “Chaser  for  Hangover”  is  the  name  of  a  new' 
product  going  national  wdth  ads  in  newspapers  in  the  top  25 
liquor  consumption  markets.  The  ads,  prepared  for  Cary  (Torp. 
by  freelancers,  were  placed  by  Indej)endent  Media  Inc.,  a  media 
buying  sendee  headed  by  Dick  Gei’.shon.  During  test  marketing 
in  Richmond,  Rochester,  and  parts  of  Ohio  for  over  a  year, 
drug  store  audits  showed  Chaser,  which  was  being  advertisetl 
mainly  in  new'spapers,  outsold  such  heavily  tv  advertised  brands 
as  Compoz,  Excedrin  and  Vanquish,  Cary  Corp.,  reported.  .  .  . 
J.  F.  Ferguson,  chairman  of  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  objected  to  the  report  in  E&P  that 
his  firm  had  been  “dropped”  by  the  New  York  Times  as  national 
advertising  representatives.  He  said  it  should  have  said  “mutually 
agreed  to  part”  and  explained  that  the  Times  }’esigned  when 
Media  General  assigned  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  to  S-F-W  last 
month.  The  Times,  Ferguson  said,  was  welcome  to  stay  but 
decided  it  would  not  because  there  was  the  little  matter  of  market 
conflict  involved.  It  was  an  amicable  parting,  Ferguson  said. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  slock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

Boise  Cascade  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg  . 
Cowles  Communications  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

Dayco  Corp  . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp  . 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

Gannett  Co  . 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Paper  . 

Harris  Intertype  . 

Inmont  . 

International  Paper  .  . 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

Knight  Newspapers 
North  American  Rockwell 

Republic  Corp  . 

Richardson  Co  . 

Singer  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

Time  Inc  . 

Times  Mirror 

White  Consolidated  . 


(American  Stock 

Digital  Equipment  . . 

Domtar  . . . 

Ehrenreich  Photo 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

Media  General  . 

Milgo  Electronics  ... 

New  York  Times  . 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  ... 
Southwest  Forest  Ind 
Wells.  Rich,  Green 
Wood  Industries  . 
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(Over  The  Counter) 


Booth  Newspapers 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  . 

ComCorp  . 

Compuqraphic  Corp 

Compuscan  . 

Dow  Jones 

Downe  Comms  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
Federated  Publications 

Grey  Advtg  . 

Hurletron  . 

Ogilvy,  Mather  . 

Photon  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 

Bidder  Pubs  . 

So.  Shore  Pub  . 


(Canadian  Exchanges) 


Abitibi  . 

B.  C.  Forest  .  . 
Great  Lakes  Paper 
MacMillan,  Bloedel 
Southam  Press 
Thomson  Newspapers 
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Mary  Sfrassmeyer 

Social  Scribes  plan 
meeting  and  awards 

The  Society  of  American  So¬ 
cial  Scribes  will  hold  its  first 
annual  convention  August  22-24 
at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  Va. 

Founded  last  September. 
SASS  is  the  first  professional 
organization  of  society  editors 
from  newspapers  (250,000  daily 
circulation)  throughout  the 
United  States. 

President  Mary  Strassmeyer, 
society  editor  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  Cleveland,  said  the  group 
will  present  its  three  annual 
awards,  the  SASS  Flashy 
Award,  the  SASS  Brassy 
Award  and  the  SASS  -\s.sy 
Award,  again  this  year. 

“We  are  sticking  to  our  guns 
on  the  Assy  Award,”  Miss 
Strassmeyer  said,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  certain  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  AP  would  not  run 
last  year’s  awards  because  of 
the  word  ‘assy’.  It  went  to  au¬ 
thor  Mary  Barelli  Gallagher  for 
her  book  on  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis,  when  she  was  in  the 
White  House.” 
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‘Model’  police-press  pact 
works  smoothly  in  Pasadena 


Itv  ('arler  Barhrr  with  school  woes  and  racial  fer¬ 

ment.  Crime,  plus  those  ele- 
\\  orkinp  on  the  premise  that  nients,  made  improved  commu- 
a  city’s  police  and  press  have  nication  between  police  and  the 
the^  common  final  of  serving  community  an  emergency  im- 
their  shared  community  instead  perative 

of  being  on  different  “sides  ”  otherwise  Pasadena  could 
the  Pasadena  Police  Depart-  continued  in  the  same 

ment  and  the  Pasadena  Star-  22  police 

.\cies  have  evolved  a  mutually  j  t^e„ts  and  sheriff’s  sta- 
acceptable  news  media  program 

that  promises  to  be  a  leading  northeastern 

example  of  enlightened  coopera-  Los  Angeles  County.  As  senior 
tion  in  Southern  California.  ,5^.^  reporter  for  the  Star- 

Indeed  Its  architects  believe  the  ^ 
policy  has  national  yalidity.  j 

It  took  the  two  institutions-  g^^^^  notorious  for  sup¬ 
press  and  iiohce— more  than  13  news- 

months  to  thresh  out  the  code.  ^  ,  .  .• 

Both  agree  the  results  are  ^  Nothing  of  interest ’--with  a 
worth  the  time,  especially  the  Superior  Court  judge  in  jail 
press.  What  started  out  as  a  stabbing  his  ''ifc;  A 

“publicity”  program  to  glorify  suicide  —a  f  ter  a 

police  turned  into  a  formal  rec-  yc^^thy  executive  is  found  ckad 
ognition  of  the  public’s  right  to  estranged  wife  s 

know  of  the  total  police  opera-  shotpn  wounds;  “Get 

tion  in  a  citv,  for  the  benefit  of  back.  a  sheriffs  cap- 

all  its  citizens  turning  away  press  in- 

if,  InSnce  ahe.dy  ha, 

spread  beyond  Pasadena  to  oth-  pi  ogress, 

er  Southern  California  cities  of  The  reorganization  of  the 
comparable  size  and  makeup.  Pasadena  Police  Department 

Editors  as  well  as  police  chiefs  was  intended,  among  other 
have  likened  it  to  a  kind  of  things,  to  enable  police  to  pre- 
Magna  Carta  for  press-police  vent  riots  and  news  blackouts, 
relations  in  this  era  of  hostility  Its  implementation  was  en- 
and  confrontation.  trusted  to  a  new  chief  of  police — 

“With  ranks  of  law  enforce-  who’d  been  a  principal  +ramer 
ment  directly  faced  with  deci-  ®f  ff*®  reorganization.  Naturally 
slons  and  actions  that  affect  the  ff’®  press  was  avid  to  see  how- 

total  community,  we  are  obli-  I’®  would  handle  the  vital  ques- 

gated  to  keep  that  community  of  public  information, 
as  well  informed  as  possible,”  p  -  I  ft 

the  official  police  general  order  ^ 

begins.  “The  Department  recog-  We  learned  on  December  .I, 
nizes  that  the  public  has  the  1968,  when  Chief  Robert  H. 
right  to  be  fully  and  accurately  McGowan  unveiled  the  draft  of 
informed  on  all  matters  involv-  a  general  order  regarding  the 
ing  the  total  police  operation,  duties  of  a  newly  created  Public 
and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  Information  Unit.  Written  by 
of  news  media  to  satisfy  the  cops  for  cops,  it  was  awful : 

I)ublic  s  right  to  know.  charged  the  two-man  unit 

By  .sufferance  ^o  be 

drawn  fi  om  the  department  s 
An  entirely  different  attitude  prize-winning  basketball  team) 
was  the  rule  in  Pasadena  prior  with  developing  “attitudes  fa- 
to  1968.  All  news  of  the  police  vorahle  to  law  observance  ...  to 
beat  was  “granted”  to  reporters  improve  police-citizen  contact 
on  the  sufferance  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  generate  a  fair  and  posi- 
There  was  no  formal  public  in-  tive  impression  ...  to  promote 
formation  policy.  public  confidence,  understanding 

In  1968,  however,  the  200-  and  support  of  the  police  de¬ 
man  police  department  was  partment.”  Modes  were  to  he 
reorganized,  partly  to  cope  with  assessment  of  the  public  mood, 
a  crime  rate  that  had  soared  20  speakers  bureaus,  film  pro¬ 
per  cent  in  a  city  of  126,000  grams  and  displaving  of  ath- 
residents  and  once  known  main-  1  x-  tvnnViiea 
Iv  for  its  wealthy  winterers  and  t 

Rose  Parade  and  Rose  Bowl  I"  16  paragraphs  and 

football  game  on  New  Year’s  n®arly  400  words,  the  two-page 
Day.  The  once  sedate,  com-  draft  mentioned  servicing 
fortable  city  had  become  volatile  “news  media”  only  once. 
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It  showed  that  the  police 
were  not  distinguishing  between 
public  relations  and  public  in¬ 
formation.  Their  “speakers  bu¬ 
reau”  approach  was  to  be  self- 
serving,  of  fiack  rather  than  in¬ 
formation.  It  was  a  blueprint 
for  favorable  publicity,  period. 
Within  its  guidelines,  no  police 
“public  information  man”  could 
cope  with  media  demands  for 
news  entailing  unpleasantness. 

Chief  McGowan  agreed  to 
hold  off  promulgating  the  policy 
until  a  version  acceptable  to 
both  “sides”  could  be  worked 
up.  He  asked  for  substitute  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  press,  and  as¬ 
signed  his  public  affairs  com¬ 
mander — Lieut.  John  M.  Mar¬ 
shall — to  work  with  me.  Thus 
began  13  months  of  effort. 

For  media,  I  prepared  a 
strong  piece,  beginning,  “Police 
business  is  public  business.  The 
police  work  for  the  citizens.  The 
public  not  only  has  a  right  to 
know  about  that  work  but  also, 
through  their  elected  represen¬ 
tatives,  has  the  ultimate  say  in 
it.”  It  is  absurd  for  police  to 
decry,  as  they  do,  that  “the  pub¬ 
lic  tries  to  tell  us  how  to  run 
our  business.” 

Public  records 

Other  salient  points  in  my 
counter-draft  included:  “Police 
records  are  public  records,  and 
their  disclosure  shall  be  full 
and  free  .  .  .  News  media,  not 
police,  shall  determine  w-hat  is 
newsworthy  .  .  .  News  media 
reserve  the  right  to  g  to  any 
(police)  individual  at  any  time 
for  any  purpose  .  .  .  Disclosure 
shall  be  timely  .  .  .” 

Purposes  were,  respectively, 
to  preclude  capricious  police 
suppression  of  embarrassing  re¬ 
ports  .  .  .  substitution  of  police 
judgment  for  a  reporter’s  judg¬ 
ment  on  “human  interest”  sto¬ 
ries  .  .  .  controlling  news  re¬ 
lease  by  confining  it  to  desk 
bound  9-to-.5  “spokesmen”  .  .  . 
and  sitting  on  information  until 
deadlines  have  passed — all  such 
evasive  devices  being  well 
known  to  police  reporters. 

It  was  such  a  radically  differ¬ 
ent  approach  to  what  the  police 
had  had  in  mind  with  their  first 
“publicity  draft”  that  the  two- 
man  ad  hoc  c  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  e — • 
Marshall  and  me — had  to  con¬ 
vene  a  plenary  session.  Chief 
McGowan  and  his  senior  captain 
were  the  hosts;  the  Star-News 
delegation  included  Edward  P. 
Essertier,  then  editor,  and  Ray¬ 


mond  A.  McConnell  Jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  who  had  directed  a 
Pulitzer-Prize  winning  public 
service  project  for  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal  in  1948. 

We  did  not  get  too  far  at  that 
first  plenary  session,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1969.  The  police  had  armed 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  ar¬ 
guments  about  restraints  on 
them  in  the  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation;  these  reflected  the 
notorious  “gag  rule”  imposed 
during  the  trial  preparations 
for  assassin  Sirhan  B.  Sirhan, 
another  Pasadenan.  More  basic 
than  their  reluctance  to  approve 
disclosure  was  their  doubt  that 
the  public  had  an  absolute  right 
to  know  of  the  workings  of  a 
public  agency. 

PR  approach 

And  the  police  remained  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  relations  ap¬ 
proach  which  they  felt  should 
prevail  in  anv  collision  between 
publicity  and  hard  news.  We 
went  away  from  that  meeting 
feeling  that  the  premise  had  to 
be  better  established. 

A  surprise  development 
resolved  the  problem.  A  riot  oc¬ 
curred  at  Pasadena  High 
School  in  territory  policed  by 
the  sheriff,  whose  captain  in 
charge  mishandled  it.  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  news  and  non¬ 
cooperation  with  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  riot  resulted  in  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  summary  transfer  by  an 
enfuriated  sheriff  (who  hadn’t 
even  declared  for  re-election  at 
the  time).  The  riot  jolted  press 
and  police  alike  and  the  back¬ 
lash,  related  to  the  way  news 
media  relations  had  been  botch¬ 
ed,  whipped  the  Pasadena  Po¬ 
lice  Department  into  action. 
Lieut.  Marshall  came  up  with 
breakthrough  language  for  the 
premise : 

“In  our  present  day  social 
turmoil,  with  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement  directly  faced  with 
decisions  and  actions  that  affect 
the  total  community,  we  are 
obligated  to  keep  that  same 
community  as  well  informed  as 
possible  .  .  .  The  police  depart¬ 
ment  recognizes  the  public’s 
right  to  be  fully  and  accurately 
informed  on  all  matters  involv¬ 
ing  the  total  police  operation.” 

That  was  the  foundation.  We 
turned  to  the  structuring. 
Granted  the  desirability  of  dis¬ 
closure,  we  still  had  difficulty 
with  the  principle  of  “unres¬ 
tricted”  media  access  to  the  po¬ 
lice.  They  didn’t  want  reporters 
interfering  on  the  scene;  we 
didn’t  want  to  be  shunted  back 
to  spokesmen  at  the  copshop. 

We  settled  the  issue  by  alter¬ 
ing  “unrestricted”  to  “access  to 
all  employes  (who)  shall  coop¬ 
erate  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
accredited  members  of  the  news 
media.” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Police  news 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


The  police  also  wianted  to  re¬ 
quire  reporters  to  check  out  on- 
the-scene  data  with  supervisors 
back  at  the  station.  The  press 
promptly  pointed  out  that  an 
intra-departmental  order  could 
not  bind  the  outside  world.  The 
language  was  amended,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  press,  to  read  that 
media  men  “will  be  expected 
(sic)  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  supervising  officers,  when¬ 
ever  feasible.” 

There  was  no  problem  on 
whose  nose  for  news  should  ob¬ 
tain  :  “Media  representatives 
shall  be  the  judges  of  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  information  is 
newsworthy.”  Marshall  and  I, 
however,  gave  police  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  initiative  in  this 
voin:  “Personnel  mav  volunteer 
information  not  specifically  re¬ 
quested  and  shall  make  fair,  im¬ 
partial  and  prompt  notification 
to  appropri'’te  media  entities 
when  incidents  of  obvious  news 
imnortance  occur.” 

Both  “sides”  tangled  in  sever¬ 
al  ad  hoc  and  plenary  sessions 
alike  over  the  plight  of  citizens 
jailed  on  weekends  by  officers — 
particularly  in  the  juvenile  and 
vice  bureau'" — ^%vho  seldom  work 
weekends  and,  accordingly, 
rarelv  comnlete  their  renorts 
bevond  the  booking  sheet.  Thev 
write  the  renorts  the  ensuing 
week:  often  the  ’ailed  nerson 
has  been  arra'^ned  he^^ore  the 
nnhhc — via  the  press — can 
learn  fkp  citizen  was  ar- 

f>>p  Tti  a 

ann-o  Vip  bcen 

!  -mmmiinicado. 

X  nnornrl  ]nr)mi'''vp  tbof  “re¬ 
ports  of  cases  wffiere  citizens 
are  deprived  of  liberty  by 
jailing  shall  be  completed  and 
available  for  media  inspection 
before  the  officers  involved  go 
off  duty.”  Marshall  countered: 
“In  all  fsuchj  cases,  if  the 
officers  involved  cannot  complete 
the'r  reports  before  going  off 
dutv.  thev  shall  leave  a  sum¬ 
mary  with  the  watch  command¬ 
ers” — whom  the  press  normally 
contacts. 

Prompt  disclosure 

Chief  McGowan  immediately 
embraced  the  idea  and  went  us 
one  better,  broadening  the  no- 
ti'^n  immensely  for  evem’one’s 
benefit — press,  police  and  citi¬ 
zens;  “The  department  recog¬ 
nizes  the  mutual  need  for  imme- 
di"tel''’  ayailahle  information  in 
all  cases  of  crimes  or  incidents 
of  suhstant’al  importance  or  in¬ 
terest  to  media,  especially  those 
involyiuw  arrest  and  confine¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  members  of 
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the  department  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  insure 
prompt  disclosure.” 

Otherwise,  the  desirability  of 
“timely”  disclosure  proyed  to  be 
surprisingly  knotty  during  the 
discussions,  and  Iso  an  eye- 
opener  for  the  press.  The  police 
were  yehement  that  they  could 
not  disclose  every  twist  and 
turn  in  an  ongoing  case,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  were  “flaky,”  that  is, 
likely  to  crumble  or  turn  out 
unfounded.  They  insisted  there 
were  not  enough  hours  in  the 
day  or  enough  policemen  to  w’et 
nurse  the  press  on  every  drib 
and  drab  of  police  activity. 

Thev  were  taken  aback  to 
learn  that  we  really  didn’t  want 
everything,  and  we  were 
chagrined  to  realize  that  we, 
the  professional  communicators, 
had  not  been  communicating  on 
that  point.  “Just  tell  us  what 
we  want  to  know  when  we  ask 
you,”  we  finally  said.  A  simple 
two-word  insert  resolved  the 
problem  and  the  final  language 
’•an:  “Subiect  to  legal  res¬ 
traints  upon  the  department,  in¬ 
formation  shall  be  disclosed  on 
request  as  it  becomes  available 
and  in  the  fullest  available 
scope. 

Some  reslrainls 

An  eve-opener  for  the  police 
came  when  we  got  into  the  field 
of  restraints.  Traditionally,  in 
Pasadena,  at  least,  various  com¬ 
manders  would  withhold  in¬ 
formation  on  grounds  that 
“You’re  a  family  newspaper  .  .  . 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  nrint  this 
...  Are  ’’ou  omvs  looking  for  a 
libel  suit?”  This  went  bevond 
’’so'-ning  the  reporter’s  role 
r>f  dofprmining  whot  was 
ne’”S”’orthv  or  Printable:  it 
amounted  to  sunpiession.  To  get 
around  this,  I  had  suggested 
Iqnroiae'e  that  the  uol'ce  “recog¬ 
nize  legal  restraints  upon  media 
and  will  not  arrogate  their  ap¬ 
plication.”  (That  sent  them  to 
the  dictionary;  w’e  later  made 
the  word  “assume.”)  The  press 
has  the  right  to  run  its  own 
risks. 

But,  they  asked,  what  sort  of 
restraints  were  there  on  media, 
apart  from  libel  laws?  It  appar¬ 
ently  was  news  to  the  xxJ^ice 
that  such  strictures  as  laws 
against  the  invasion  of  privacy 
are  accompanied  by  self- 
imposed  restraints  such  as  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  taste. 

Although  they  had  been  read- 
in"”  our  paper  for  rears,  the 
police  had  not  realized  that  the 
Stnr-Neivs  does  not  name  rape 
victims  or  specify  suicides  un¬ 
less  they  are  extraordinary. 
They  had  not  quite  realized  that 
the  press  does  not  publish  every¬ 
thing  it  learns,  and  needs  to 
know.  The  police  acceded  to  our 
insistence  to  police  ourselves,  in 


effect.  The  language  stood,  cou¬ 
pled  with:  “Conversely,  the  de¬ 
partment  will  expect  media  to 
recognize  legal  restraints  upon 
the  iMjlice  in  the  disclosure  of 
information!,”  such  as  the 
Sirhan  gag. 

The  police  took  hard  to  the 
idea  that  the  policy  we  were 
evolving  would  benefit  media 
men  whom  they  distrusted  and 
disliked  just  as  equally  as  those 
they  did  consider  responsible 
We  resolved  that  in  two  ways, 
the  latter  a  benchmark  and  uni¬ 
que  among  police  public  in¬ 
formation  codes,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

.Vccrcdilalion  or  trust 

The  first  way,  of  course,  was 
to  accredit  media  men  if  they 
were  to  have  access  to  police 
records.  If  irresponsible  repor¬ 
ters  abused  the  contacts,  they 
would  be  able  to  “burn”  a  cur¬ 
rent  ca.se  only  once,  because 
their  accreditation  would  be 
yanked.  Giving  the  police  a  kind 
of  veto  power  over  repeated 
abuses,  the  language  was:  “Ac¬ 
creditation  of  media  representa¬ 
tives  shall  be  the  province  of 
the  x>olice,  and  may  be  revoked 
for  cause.” 

The  second  way  was  to  put  on 
paper  the  conception  of  good 
faith,  responsibilltv’,  common 
purposes  and  other  intangibles 
which,  in  a  word,  amounted  to 
trust. 

The  language  to  accomplish 
that — and  it  stood  up  through¬ 
out  all  versions  of  the  news 
media  code — emphasized  the 
joint  aim  of  police  and  press  “to 
facilitate  their  common  nhiec- 
tivp  of  servin’”  the  communltv 
.  .  .  fconseoupntlvX  an  atmo- 
snkpre  of  trust,  cooneration  and 
mutual  resnect  of  the  working 
needs  of  media  and  pobce  is  a 
vital  goal  of  news  media  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Bv  November,  lOfifi.  a'ter  nu¬ 
merous  sessions,  all  apparent 
wrinkles  had  been  smoothed 
out.  Marshall  and  I  felt  it  had 
h'^en  made  as  ni^-fell-proof  as 
possible.  A  concluding  nlenary 
session  agreed,  blessed  the  poli- 
cv  and  turned  it  over  to  police 
(••ndifiprq  to  h“  nut  into  the 

format  of  the  denartmental  bi- 
hle.  the  Policy  &  Procedure 
Manual. 

There  was  a  minor  last- 
minute  hitch.  The  cod’fiers 
added  language  of  their  own  in 
the  uortion  about  the  disclosure 
of  data,  declaring  “the  denart- 
ment  is  onlv  a  conduit  through 
which  the  information  flows, 
and  it  is  the  resnonsibilitv  of 
news  media  to  satisfv  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know.”  This 
seemed  to  urge  a  passive  role 
for  the  police,  nullifying  the 
whole  notion  of  their  active 
participation.  Marshall  and  I 
both  protested.  Out  came  the 
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“conduit”  passivity. 

The  policy  itself  came  out 
January  13,  1970,  blossoming  on 
bulletin  boards  in  copshop  and 
editorial  chambers  alike.  Let¬ 
ters  of  congratulation  were  ex¬ 
changed.  Then,  hardly  sitting 
back,  we  waited  to  see  how  it 
would  work. 

How  it  works 

A  reporter  wishing  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  Daily  Rejiort  to  de¬ 
velop  one  of  its  capsules  into  a 
full-dress  story  now  finds  access 
to  the  officers  involved  to  he 
unimpeded ;  the  individual  cops 
cooperate.  Oral  reports  are  easy 
to  come  by;  buck-passing  has 
been  minimized.  Piecemeal  dis¬ 
closure  has  become  the  rarity 
rather  than  the  rule. 

The  police  have  been  deter¬ 
minedly  cooperative  even  on 
touchy  matters.  They  volun¬ 
teered,  for  example,  that  the 
son  of  a  top  commander  had 
been  arrested  on  a  minor  nar¬ 
cotics  violation.  As  it  happened, 
the  press  already  was  aware  of 
the  arrest.  What  ensued  illus¬ 
trates  the  working  of  the  code : 

The  reporter,  exercising  his 
right  to  determine  what  is 
newsworthy,  had  concluded  that 
the  case  was  basically  so  com¬ 
monplace  that  even  the  kinship 
of  the  suspect  to  the  captain  did 
not  elevate  it  to  story  status. 
He  had  passed  it  up.  When  the 
police  learned  that,  their  trust 
in  the  code  was  burnished — for 
the  continuing  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
porter. 

Cooperation 

Still  another  episode  bolstered 
growing  police  belief  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  fairness  and  taste 
of  local  media.  A  reixjrter  noted 
that  two  senior  detectives  had 
been  assigned  to  a  “blind”  case, 
no  hint  of  which  was  in  the 
records.  Police  vnneed  when  the 
reporter,  invoking  the  code,  in¬ 
sisted  upon  knowing  what  gave. 
For  a  brief  while,  it  looked  as  if 
this  were  going  to  be  the  acid 
test  of  the  new  policy.  “An  in¬ 
ternal  matter,”  was  all  the  low¬ 
er  echelons  would  say.  The  re- 
jmrter’s  demand  was  bumped  to 
the  command  level,  and  finally 
to  the  chief. 

Within  hours,  the  reporter 
was  told  that  the  case  involved 
the  spouse  of  an  officer,  accused 
of  a  sex  offense.  There  were 
sordid  pictures;  did  the  press 
want  to  see  those,  too?  “Forget 
it,”  replied  the  reporter,  “I 
don’t  even  want  to  know  the 
name.” 

Complaints  by  reporters  and 
media  men  have  decreased 
sharply  in  that  kind  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  trust  and  cooperation 
for  the  good  of  the  shared  com¬ 
munity,  which  was  the  purpose 
of  the  news  media  relations  po¬ 
licy. 
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critical  points  of  managg^yii|n|fej5ponsiq|^^ii  IdeSts  ^ 
are  generated  . . .  problems”dlf||®fe.  operatiS^  c6m-^ 
pared  . . .  and  out  of  these  ses^^gpis  come'^^ejuve- 
nated  executives.  Knowledgeable^,  producers  of 
better  newspapers  for  their  commuViities.  Donrey 
men  . . .  they  are  something  special . . .  and  we  treat 
them  that  way. 


For  Donrey  executives,  learning  is  a  continuous  thing. 
We  encourage  it  with  annual  sessions  at  company^ 
operated  training  centers.  Circulation  managers, 
advertising  managers,  production  managers,  general 
managers,  editors ...  all  participate  in  no-nonsense 
seminars  that  start  early,  end  late,  and  cover  the 


Donald  W.  Reynolds.  President 
737  N.  Main,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89101 
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‘DeepLookatAmerica’ 
theme  for  11th  Edicon 


Speakers  and  panels  on  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  nation  highlight 
the  program  announced  this 
week  for  the  1970  United 
Press  International  Editors  and 
and  Publishers  Conference 
Publishers  Conference  (EDI¬ 
CON)  at  Colonial  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  October  12-14. 

The  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  social 
issues  confronting  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  built  around  the  theme: 
“A  Deep  Look  at  America — 
1970.” 

Among  the  speakers  will  be: 
John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of 
the  National  Urban  Coalition; 
Sir  Denis  Brogan,  British  histo¬ 
rian  and  political  scientist;  Dr. 
Paul  W.  McCracken,  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers;  Kingman 
Brewster  Jr.,  president  of  Yale 
University,  and  William  C.  Sul¬ 
livan,  assistant  to  the  director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stiga- 
tion. 

More  than  400  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  their  wives  will  at¬ 


tend  the  conference,  which  will 
also  include  a  schedule  of  social 
activities. 

“This,  our  eleventh  annual 
Edicon,  will  be  dedicated  to  an 
analysis  of  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  today,”  said  Mims 
Thomason,  UPI  president.  “We 
hope  for  stimulating  and  chal¬ 
lenging  exchanges  that  will  fos¬ 
ter  a  deeper  comprehension  of 
national  problems.” 

Various  authorities  will  ex¬ 
amine,  among  other  issues,  the 
urban  crisis,  the  alienation  of 
the  young,  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
problems  of  law  and  order,  the 
assaults  on  the  U.  S.  legal  sys¬ 
tem,  the  troubled  economy  and 
the  anticipated  impact  of  all 
this  on  the  off-year  Congres¬ 
sional  elections  this  fall. 

These  authorities  include 
Prof.  Eugene  D.  Genovese,  a 
historian  from  the  University 
of  Rochester;  Charles  Garry,  a 
member  of  the  so-called  “radi¬ 
cal  bar”  who  has  defended  some 
of  the  Black  Panthers;  Prof. 
Arthur  E.  Sutherland,  holder  of 


an  endowed  chair  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Law  at  Harvard;  Louis 
Harris,  the  pollster,  and  Prof. 
E.  Adamson  Hoebel,  Regent 
Professor  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  law. 

Among  the  special  events  on 
the  program  will  be  a  tour  of 
the  NASA  facilities  at  Langley 
Field,  Va.,  where  work  is  un¬ 
derway  on  the  Viking  program 
to  land  an  instrument  package 
on  Mars,  life  support  space  sta¬ 
tions  and  space  shuttles. 

• 

Merits  lib? — picture 
H'ith  betrothal  item 

The  M  huieapolL'i  Star  has 
recognized,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  headline  in  the  Star’s 
Women’s  News  section,  that 
“Men,  too,  become  engaged!” 

Robert  King,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  says  engagement  photos  of 
both  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  being  published  from  now 
on  for  those  couples  who  so 
choose. 

The  Star  has  published  wed¬ 
ding  pictures  of  both  the  bride 
and  the  groom.  The  new  policy, 
however,  means  that  a  man 
doesn’t  have  to  go  through  with 
the  wedding  to  get  his  picture 
in  the  Star’s  Women’s  section. 


(]roHe*’s  story  saves 
the  prairie  ehiekeii 

Thanks  to  Detroit  Sews  out¬ 
door  writer  James  A.  O. 
Crowe’s  help,  part  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  wildlife  scene  has  been 
saved  from  extinction. 

The  prairie  chicken — only  50 
of  which  remain  in  Michigan — 
will  populate  a  :i20-acre  land 
management  area  near  Marion 
in  Osceola  County,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  more  than  $2,800  in 
P’^ivate  contributions  encourag- 
ea  by  Crowe  in  a  News  story 
revealing  the  prairie  chicken’s 
plight. 

Future  contributions  will  be 
applied  to  eventual  purchase  of 
the  :!20-acre  tract  and  two 
square  miles  of  land  surround¬ 
ing  the  key  parcel. 

• 

One  publication 

Gary  Stiff,  editor,  advises 
E&P  that  the  listing  (August 
1)  of  counter-media  publica¬ 
tions  was  incorrect  in  showing 
the  Unsatisfied  Man  and  the 
Review  of  Colorado  Journalism 
as  separate.  The  Colorado 
Media  project  is  preparing  to 
issue  the  first  number  of  the 
Unsatisfied  Man,  A  Review  of 
Colorado  Journalism  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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NEW  SAXMAYER  TWINE 
TYING  SYSTEM  CROSS-TIES 
NEWSPAPER  BUNDLES 
AUTOMATICALLY 

Now  you  can  tie  them  as  fast  as  you  print 
them!  Just  put  a  new  Saxmayer  Model  1500 
Tandem  2-station  cross  tyer  in  your  mail- 
room.  This  fully  automatic  twine  tying  sys¬ 
tem  ties  newspaper  bundles  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  (width  and  length)— by  using  twin  Model 
1 500  T yers  positioned  at  right  angles.  Served 
by  a  patented  feeder-pacer.  Fast,  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical.  Proven  dependability. 

Machines  are  fully  enclosed  with  all  metal 
panels.  Modular  design  tying  mechanism. 
Positive  “power  cam”  twine  tension.  Me¬ 
chanical  ejection  of  tied  bundles.  Ties  wide 
range  of  poly  or  sisal  twines.  18-20  random 
height  bundles  per  minute.  Simple  to  install 
and  operate. 

Users  report  impressive  performance  and 
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In  tying  newspaper  bundles. 
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lem  in  re-processing  waste 
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How  to  turn  a 
dry  well  Into  a 
$6  million 
success  story. 


Five  years  ago  the  Tyonek  Indians  in  Alaska  Now  the  work  is  done.  And  so  is  our  drilling, 

barely  made  a  living,  trapping  and  fishing.  Sad  to  say,  we  didn’t  find  oil.  But  it’s  nice  to 

Then  Humble  paid  them  six  million  dollars  for  know  someone  got  some  good  out  of  our 

the  right  to  look  for  oil  on  their  land.  search  for  oil. 

The  Tyoneks  spent  their  money  wisely.  They  Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 

formed  their  own  construction  company  and  business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 

invested  in  a  utility  company,  a  lumberyard  and  a  profit,  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  some- 

small  airline.  Then  they  completely  rebuilt  their  thing  extra  for  people, 
village  with  modern  homes,  electricity,  roads  Humble  is  doing  something  extra, 

and  a  new  school. 

As  the  village  took  on  a  new  look,  the 
villagers  took  up  new  occupations.  They  became 

welders,  electricians,  surveyors  and  other  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

skilled  technicians.  Where  you  get  ^1  the  extras. 


SNPA  close  to  goal 
for  education  fund 


More  than  $437,000  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  in  a  fund- 
raising  campaign  that  began 
five  months  ago. 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  Greenville, 
South  Carolina,  and  general 
campaign  chairman,  announced 
in  a  progress  report  that  80 
percent  of  the  $550,000  goal  has 
been  reached  since  March  1. 

Publishers  of  Southern  news¬ 
papers  have  made  the  bulk  of 
the  pledges.  Other  gifts,  some 
of  them  major,  have  come  from 
SNPA  associate  members,  from 
individuals  and  from  founda¬ 
tions.  The  objective  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  attain  the  goal  in 
1970. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  con¬ 
ducts  an  educational  program, 
primarily  for  newspaper  per- 
.?onnel,  in  cooperation  with  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  region.  Since 
the  Foundation  inaugurated  its 
operations  on  January  1,  1969, 
it  ha.s  spon.sored  17  seminars  on 
a  variety  of  subjects.  The  com¬ 


bined  attendance  has  been  331 
from  150  newspapers.  During 
the  remainder  of  1970,  three 
more  seminars  will  be  held. 

In  September  the  Foundation 
wll  launch  a  new  series  of 
workshops,  also  in  conjunction 
with  universities.  The  work¬ 
shops  will  be  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar. 
The  first  workshop  will  be  held 
at  Memphis  State  University 
September  21-24. 

Bert  Struby,  executive 
vicepresident,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SNPA  Foundation 
board,  explained  the  difference 
between  the  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops.  “The  .seminars  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  general  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  and  clearer 
understanding  of  the  great  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  political,  scien¬ 
tific,  artistic  and  environmental 
questions  of  our  time,”  he  said. 
“The  workshops  will  add  anoth¬ 
er  dimension  to  our  program  by 
giving  newsmen  an  opportunity 


efficiency  plus 
in  the  art  department! 

Your  most  efficient  worker  in  the  art  department 
costs  only  $189.  It  takes  only  one  square  foot  of 
space  yet  the  ARTWAXER  is  the  world's  only  un¬ 
limited  capacity  waxing  machine  due  to  its  open-end 
roller  arrangement.  Its  plastic  outer  shell  stays  cool  at 
all  times  and  all  the  accessories:  footswitch,  art 
brayer,  burnishing  bone,  Artwax  and  instruction 
booklet  are  included  in  the  price.. .about  half  of  what 
you'd  pay  for  a  lesser  machine! 
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25  e.  exchange  st. 
akron,  ohio  44308 
phone:  (216)  762-3555 


to  improve  their  job  skills.” 

The  $550,000  that  the  SNPA 
Foundation  now  is  raising  will 
create  a  solid  financial  base  for 
its  operations  over  the  next 
several  years,  Sisk  said. 

Part  of  the  money  will  match 
a  grant  to  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  of  $425,000  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  When  the  Ford 
grant  has  been  matched,  the 
SNPA  Foundation  will  become 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant  of 
$250,000  from  the  Edward  J. 
Meeman  Foundation. 

• 

Marquette  loses 
accreditation 

The  American  Council  on  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  Journalism  has  with¬ 
drawn  accreditation  from  the 
College  of  Journalism  at  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  Milwaukee. 

Clifford  L.  Helbert,  dean  of 
the  college,  said  an  appeal 
would  be  taken  to  ACEJ  at  its 
October  meeting,  but  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren.  council  president,  told 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  it  would 
be  “most  unusual  to  overturn 
the  decision.” 

An  accreditation  team  from 
ACEJ  visited  the  Marquette 
school  several  months  ago  and 
reported  a  deterioration  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  facilities.  The  team 
included  Frank  Senger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  William  A,  Hall,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  State  University;  and 
Charles  E.  Barnum,  managing 
editor  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Her- 
ald-Whig. 

Marquette,  a  Jesuit  college, 
began  its  Journalism  instruction 
in  1910.  The  first  teacher  was 
John  E.  Copus,  a  former  Detroit 
police  reporter  and  city  editor, 
who  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  College  of  Journalism  was 
established  in  1915. 

• 

Journalism  lecture 
series  at  IJ.  of  Alabama 

The  Alabama  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Journalism  Foundation  has 
awarded  a  $7,500  grant  to  the 
University  of  Alabama  for  a 
Distinguished  Lecture  Series. 

H.  Brandt  Ayers,  president  of 
the  foundation,  said  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Lecture  Series  will 
bring  to  the  University  every 
three  weeks,  beginning  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  an  outstanding  speaker 
in  a  journalism-related  field. 

Seniors  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  seminar  will  receive 
three  hours  of  credit. 

A  study  is  also  being  made  to 
fund  a  proposed  internship.  Pat 
McCauley,  executive  editor, 
Huntsville  Times,  is  making  the 
.study. 


60-credit  major 
will  be  offered 
at  Bellingham 

Western  Washington  Slate 
College  at  Bellingham  will  offer 
a  journalism  major,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  liberal  arts  duration,  fun¬ 
damental  professional  skills  and 
field  internships,  Gerson  Miller, 
director  of  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram,  announced. 

The  60-credit  major  will 
feature  45  units  in  journalism 
courses  and  15  units  in  suppor¬ 
ting,  non-journali.sm  courses, 
selected  by  the  student  with 
faculty  advisement. 

The  45-credit  core  will  consist 
of  24  units  of  news  writing  and 
laboratory  courses,  15  units  of 
law,  ethics  and  theory,  and  6 
units  of  journalism  internship. 

The  major  is  a  development 
of  the  journalism  minor  first 
offered  in  1967.  The  curriculum 
has  increased  from  9  to  39  cour¬ 
ses;  and  the  faculty,  from  1  to  3 
full-time  members,  during  this 
period. 

Miller,  who  formerly  taught 
at  San  Jose  State  College  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  had  17  years  of  news 
and  advertising  experience.  He 
has  worked  for  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times,  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader,  King 
Features  SjTidicate,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  Time 
Magazine. 

R.  E.  Stannard  Jr.  joined  the 
faculty  last  year.  He  has 
worked  as  a  correspondent  and 
bureau  chief  for  United  Pres.s 
International  in  the  Far  East 
and  at  the  United  Nations,  af¬ 
ter  an  earlv  career  on  several 
California  dailies. 

The  newest  member  of  the 
faculty  will  be  George  Gar- 
rigues,  an  assistant  professor, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  eight 
years  at  the  Los  Angeles  Ti¬ 
mes,  in-between  public  relations 
positions  for  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  a  United 
Nations  affiliate,  headquartered 
in  Switzerland. 


Club  initiates  8 

The  Deadline  Club.  New  York 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  ini¬ 
tiated  eight  new  members  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  tour  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  com¬ 
plex.  They  are:  Ichiro  Yama¬ 
moto,  JiJi  Press;  Hal  Lehrman, 
free  lance  writer;  Tom  Wolf, 
vic“nresident  .\BC  News;  Louis 
Rukeyser,  corresiiondent,  .\RC 
News;  Naomi  Rock,  Associatefl 
Press;  Shiela  Turner,  Scholastic 
magazine:  and  Larry  Litwin, 
writer  .ABC  News. 
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How  to  squeeze 
an  hour 
into  9  minutes. 


Photographic  steps  in  copy  preparation 

that  used  to  take  an  hour  or  more  now  can 

average  less  than  10  minutes . . .  thanks  to  new  ^ 

Kodak  Photomechanical  Transfer  Materials. 

Conventional  copy-preparation  methods  tie  you  up 
with  a  minimum  of  seven  distinct  steps  from  original 
to  paste-up  copy.  Using  Koda/c  PMT  Materials,  you  can  do 
the  same  job  in  three  steps.  And  this  is  a  filmless 
process.  Get  high-quality  screened  prints,  enlarged 
banners,  and  artwork  size  changes  quickly.  Or  use  our 
new  T ransparent  Receiver  Sheet  to  make 
intermediates  for  inexpensive  diazo  proofing. 

Added  to  this  versatility,  you  save  up  to  40% 
of  the  cost  of  photographic  materials. 

Get  the  whole  story  on  this  new  way  to  save  time  and  money. 
Call  your  dealer,  or  write  to  Graphic  Arts  Sales, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 


Kodak  Photomechanical 
limisfer  Materials 


TALENT  INSPECTION — Roger  Tatarien,  editor  of  Ut)ited  Press 
International,  talks  with  Tracy  Nieporent  and  Helen-Kristine  Lees- 
ment  whom  UPl  sponsored  at  the  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journal¬ 
ism,  Blairstown,  N.J. 


Production  dep’t 
executives  named 

Appointments  of  Joseph  M. 
Powell  as  assistant  production 
manager  and  Walter  D.  Adelis 
as  general  foreman  of  the  com- 


Powell  Adelis 

posing  room  for  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  were  announced  by 


Peter  Harakas  •jiveii 
new  post  ill  company 

Robert  M.  Schmon,  president 
of  Ontario  Paper  Company 
Limited  and  Quebec  North 
Shore  Paper  Company,  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Pe¬ 
ter  A.  Harakas  to  the  position 
of  senior  vicepresident.  Harak¬ 
as,  formerly  vicepresident/engi¬ 
neering,  will  maintain  his 
present  responsibilities  and  as¬ 
sume  additional  corporate  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties. 

Schmon  also  announced  that 
David  Craig,  director  of  resear¬ 
ch,  becomes  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Sankey. 
Craig  has  been  with  the  compa- 


news-people 

Br\aii  will  retire 
from  Clemsoii  in  Fall 


Dr.  W.  Wright  Bryan,  Clem- 
son  University’s  vicepresident 
for  development  during  the  inti- 
tution’s  greatest  physical  ex¬ 
pansion,  will  retire  September 
1.  Dr.  Bryan,  a  Clemson  alum¬ 
nus,  was  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  prior  to  assuming  his 
position  at  Clemson  in  1964. 

Dr.  Bryan  a  former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  began 
newspaper  work  as  editor  of  the 
Clemson  student  weekly,  the  Ti¬ 
ger,  and  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  in  1924.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  in  1927.  During  World 
War  II  he  was  a  reporter  in 
Europe  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company.  He  broadcast  on  all 
American  radio  networks  the 
first  eye-witness  account  of  the 
invasion  of  Western  Eruope  on 
D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  Later  he 
was  captured  by  the  Germans. 
He  received  the  Medal  of  Free¬ 
dom  form  General  Eisenhower 
for  his  services  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent. 

^ 


/ 


LEO  T.  CELEHAR,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  fhe  Tonawanda  (N.Y.) 
News  since  1951  and  previously 
its  advertising  manager,  he  re¬ 
tired.  His  45-yeer  career  included 
service  with  the  Rowley  Publica¬ 
tions  in  Ohio,  the  Niagara  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  and  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  Evening  Times. 


^ 


Raymond  J.  Ruffio,  a  former 
promotion  director  of  This 
Week  magazine — now  on  the 
sales  staff  of  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. 


*  *  * 


Jonn  P.  Corcoran,  production 
manager  of  PNI,  a  subsidiary  of 
Knight  New’spapers. 

Powell,  43,  had  been  general 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
since  1967;  production  depart¬ 
ment  employee  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  for  23  years. 

Adelis,  40,  assumes  his  new' 
jKJst  after  serving  24  years  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily 
S'ews. 

In  other  recent  production  de¬ 
partment  moves  at  PNI,  Robert 
Test  w'as  named  color  coordina¬ 
tor,  Walter  Costelo,  art  depart¬ 
ment  manager  and  Charles 
Ixjngbottom,  engraving  superin¬ 
tendent. 

We’ll  share  your  exposure 


ny  for  17  years. 

*  *  * 

J.  Gilbkrt  Hill,  recently  re¬ 
tired  real  estate  editor.  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times — to  special  assignment 
writer,  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

*  *  « 

Jack  Roberts  has  received 
his  discharge  from  the  USAF 
and  has  joined  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
as  a  photographer,  succeeding 
Don  Ketti>J{,  who  retired. 

* 

J.  C.  Howell,  advertising 
manager  for  1(1  years  of 
leh  Andrews  Comity  (Texas) 
News — to  the  Fort  Stockton 
(Texas)  Pioneer  as  advertising 


William  Keifer — from  Con¬ 
necticut  Educational  Television 
Corp.,  to  news  staff,  Hartford 
Courant. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  L.  Nestor  has  joined 
the  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  staff  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  as  a 
news  assistant  in  the  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Nestor  served  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Collegian,  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

Lucious  New,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  class  of  1971  at 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 

named  a  recipient  of  funds 

from  a  Student  Aid  Grant 


Joseph  Marchal — from  city 
editor  of  the  Upland-Ontario 
(Calif.)  Report  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City 
(N.C. )  Advance. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Barnhill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
Sentinel  Record  and  New  Era — 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 

^ 

0.  J.  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Twin  Falls  (Ore.) 
Times-News  for  the  last  three 
years  and  with  that  newspaper 
for  14  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  til 


to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here’s  how  to  handle  a  bigger 


manager. 

4c  4:  He 

Doyle  Ray  Hancock,  for¬ 
merly  a  Western  Electric 
varifier,  Oklahoma  City — to  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News. 

#  *  ♦ 


awarded  to  the  school  by  the 
Gulf  Oil  Foundation.  Currently 
he  is  an  intern  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Washington  Journalism 
Center. 

♦  *  * 

Art  Kent,  a  former  police- 


Jim  J.  TiaiRELL  is  new  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Press.  He  comes  from 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star 
and  Virginia  Pilot  where  he  ed¬ 
ited  the  twice-weekly  supple¬ 
ment,  Virginia  Beach  Beacon. 


judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Bill  Jackson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  —  elected  president  of 
Cardinal  States  Chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi. 

Ht  Hi 

Neill  Toohy,  veteran  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
other  San  Francisco  newspa¬ 
pers — retiring  to  Salem,  Ore. 


man  turned  journalist,  and  re¬ 
cently  in  Saigon  with  NBC — 
named  news  manager  of 
KSL-TV,  Salt  Lake  City. 

:ii  *  * 

Rick  Spratling — from  inter¬ 
mountain  news  editor.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Salt  Lake  City,  to 
managing  editor  KUTV  News, 
Salt  Lake  City. 


»  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  Wood  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Eastern  Oregon  Re¬ 

view. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ben  Burns — from  chief  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  to  night  city  edi¬ 
tor. 
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in  the  n 

Mann,  Joyce  head 
Bowater  companies 

The  board  of  directors  of 
Rowater  Incorporated  in  North 
America  has  been  reconstituted 
and  Sam  Mann,  who  has  held 
various  senior  Bowater  appoint¬ 
ments  in  North  America,  has 
been  appointed  president. 

A.  E.  B  a  1 1  o  c  h  will  be 
vicepresident-administration  and 
planning,  and  in  this  capacity 
will  be  first  vicepresident. 

H.  K.  Joyce  assumes  the  new 
title,  vicepresident-marketing, 
and  continues  as  president  of 
Bowater  Sales  Co.  Inc. 

In  addition,  two  new  vicepres¬ 
idents  have  been  appointed;  L. 
E.  Culbertson,  manufacturing 
in  North  America;  and  R.  S. 
Hill,  finance. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jeannie  DeVore,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Banner-News — named  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Astoria 

(Ore.)  Daily  Astorian. 

4:  4:  4s 

Don  Powell,  formerly  with 
the  Watsonville  (Calif.)  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian  and  the  Santa 
Cmz  (Calif.)  Sentinel,  is  new 
ad  director  of  the  LaGrande 
(Ore.)  Observer. 


Forrest  R.  Johnson,  former¬ 
ly  business  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Burlingame 
(Calif.)  Advance-Star — named 
business  manager  of  the  Pend¬ 
leton  (Ore.)  East  Orego¬ 
nian. 

*  * 

Harry  Chipman,  wire  editor 
of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune  for  26  years,  has  been 
appointed  Jackson  County  clerk. 

*  4=  4: 

Bob  Brumfield — to  Cincin- 
imti  Enquirer  aviation  beat,  be¬ 
sides  continuing  his  humor  pil¬ 
lar  on  that  paper. 

*  *  * 

Roger  L.  Ruhl,  26,  is  new 
publicity  director  of  Cincinnati 
Royals  basketball  team.  He 
formerly  was  a  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  summer  editorial  in¬ 
tern  and  part-time  sports 
staffer. 

*  *  * 

George  Benaman  Jr.,  former 
advertising  salesman  for  Row- 
ley  Publications  in  Ohio — now 

a  vicepresident  of  Ketchum, 

MacLeod  &  Grove,  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  in 
New  York. 


ews 


Douglas  Manship 
heads  papers  as 


King  E.  Durkee 


Durkee  begins  work 
with  college  board 

Harmon  K.  Howard,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges, 
extended  “a  warm  welcome”  to 
King  E.  Durkee  of  San  Diego  on 
his  appointment  to  the  board  by 
Governor  Reagan. 

“I  am  delighted  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  named  a  man  of  such 
outstanding  quality  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  the  board,”  Howard 
said. 

Durkee,  director  of  education 
for  the  Copley  Press,  was 
formerly  executive  editor,  ac¬ 
ting  editor,  managing  editor  and 
executive  news  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union.  He  went  to  the 
Union  in  1957  from  the  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
had  been  city  editor.  Before  that 
he  had  been  reporter  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

He  was  born  in  Los  Angeles 
and  attended  schools  there  be¬ 
fore  graduating  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah.  He  studied 
medicine  and  law  until  deciding 
on  a  career  in  Journalism. 

He  has  taught  Journalism  at 
San  Diego  State  College  and  the 
University  of  Utah,  and  is  a 
former  school  board  member  of 
the  San  Diego  Catholic  Diocese. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  R.  La  Rocque,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor,  Milwaukee 
(Wis)  Journal — named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  on  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Halbe,  assis¬ 
tant  foreign  editor  of  Business 
Week  magazine;  erstwhile  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Pierce  (Fla.) 
Press  and  a  State  Department 
aide  in  the  Far  East,  will  join 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maine  in  September  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  Journalism. 


Plans  more  books 

Will  Stevens,  with  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  27  years, 
retired  from  the  paper  to  write 
more  books.  The  career  of  the 
author  of  “Three  Street”  in¬ 
cludes  managing  editorship  of 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Her- 
ald  and  sports  writer,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  At  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  he  persuaded  a 
deranged  man  to  release  four 
hostages,  obtained  exclusives  in 
murder  case,  and  won  awards 
for  saving  farmland,  supporting 
vote  registration,  highway  safe¬ 
ty  and  aiding  poverty  victims. 

Elting  Wells,  Lockporf 
(N.Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal 
city  editor — ^appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor  to  coordinate  local  and  wire 
news,  succeeded  as  city  editor 
by  Paul  J.  Buddenhagen,  coun¬ 
ty  government  reporter  for  13 
years.  0,  W.  (Bill)  Nelson  Jr., 
wire  news  editor,  appointed 
county  government  reporter  and 
political  reporter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A.  J.  Nobles,  erstwhile  carri¬ 
er  boy — advanced  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  w'here  he  has  worked 
for  29  years.  He  succeeds  Jack 
D.  Chambers,  who  retired  after 
22  years  in  the  post. 

*  *  * 

Philip  M.  Kadis  —  from 
W’ashington  staff  to  UPI  to  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

::t  «  ♦ 

Gerard  T.  Boisineau  — 
from  assistant  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  to  advertising 
manager  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 

4:  ❖ 

William  C.  Bryant,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Ohio  newspapers  l)e- 
fore  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1931,  has  been  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  for  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
j)reme  Couid. 

*  *  S; 

Orval  R.  Mcgitre,  formerly 
in  the  personnel  department  at 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
— named  personnel  director  of 
the  Daily  Press  Inc.  of  Newport 
News,  Va. 

4:  4c  4: 

Frank  E.  Koehle;r,  for¬ 
mer  general  manager  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  WFIR,  has  joined 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News. 


brother  retires 

Charles  P.  Manship  Jr.  will 
retire  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate 
on  September  1.  Succeeding  him 
is  his  brother,  Douglas  L.  Man- 
ship  Sr. 

Charles  Manship,  a  formei- 
president  of  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association,  has 
worked  for  the  newspapers  for 
36  years,  except  for  a  period  of 
service  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  11.  He  succeeded 
his  late  father  as  editor  and 
l)ublisher  22  years  ago. 

Douglas  Manship  has  servetl 
as  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WBRZ-TV,  Baton 
Rouge.  He  was  educated  at 
Louisiana  State  University, 
Harvard,  University  of  Colora¬ 
do  and  Heidelberg  University. 

When  Charles  Manship  be¬ 
came  publisher,  the  weekday 
circulation  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  was  39,760  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  w’as  21,665.  On  the  eve 
of  his  retirement,  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  is  nearing  100,000  and 
Sunday  stands  at  95,000. 

The  title  of  president  of  Cap¬ 
ital  City  Press,  publishers  of 
the  newspapers,  will  be  retained 
by  Chai’les  Manship. 

Other  executive  changes  in 
the  Advocate  newsroom  include 
the  promotion  of  city  editor  Ed 
Price  to  managing  editor.  Price, 
who  joined  the  Advocate  in 
1947,  succeeds  the  late  Mar¬ 
garet  Dixon. 

The  new  city  editor  of  the 
Advocate  is  James  LaCaffinie,  a 
reporter  for  the  past  11  years. 
He  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
political  science  from  Louisiana 
State  University  and  is  a 
former  Fulbright  Scholar,  at 
the  University  of  Lyons,  France. 
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Youth  corps  e 

Colorado’s  only  Negro  state  Assurance  of  continued  news 
senator,  George  L.  Brown  of  photography  excellence  is  found 
Denver,  has  filed  a  $2  million  in  the  exhibits  and  figures 
damage  suit  against  the  Rocky  available  at  the  William  Ran- 
Mountain  News  in  connection  dolph  Hearst  journalism  awards 
with  an  article  published  July  program  headquarters  in  San 
18.  Francisco. 

Brown’s  suit  against  the  The  foundation’s  first  season 
Scripps -  Howard  newspaper  in  this  realm  of  intercollegiate 
.stems  from  an  article  concern-  journalism  competition  drew  en- 
ing  a  meeting  in  Denver  of  tries  from  64  students  attending 
about  250  members  of  the  black  35  schools  and  colleges  of  jour- 
community  to  discuss  the  fatal  nalism  despite  the  fact  that  no 
shooting  of  Roosevelt  Hill  Jr.,  more  than  two  entries  were  per- 
33,  who  headed  the  black  studies  mitted  from  each  of  53  institu- 
program  at  the  University  of  tions  with  AASDJ  accredita- 
Colorado  -  Denver  Center.  A  tion. 

grand  jury  decided  not  to  indict  -phe  hope  of  the  trustees  that 
a  suspect  in  the  shooting,  which  photojournalism  competition 
took  place  in  Colorado  Springs,  stimulate  as  much  interest 

and  released  him,  terming  the  among  students  as  the  writing 
death  accidental.  The  ruling  competition  was  expressed  bv 
has  drawn  fire  from  critics,  Randolph  A.  Hearst  in  re- 
both  black  and  w'hite.  viewing  this  new  phase  of  the 

Senator  Brown  reportedly  awards  program, 
presided  over  the  meeting,  from  Contenders  from  the  photo 
^^dllch  all  white  reporters  and 

photographers  were  ask^  to  participants 

leave.  Brown  alleged  that  cer-  Foundation’s  tenth  annu- 

tain  statements  attributed  to  ^m,  it  was  pointed  out 

him  in  the  story  were  not  actu-  ^  ^ 

ally  his.  He  charges  that  the  ^.an  of  the  executive  committee, 
article  was  published  with  ac-  Corporation, 

tual  malice  and  carried  the  in¬ 
tent  to  hamper  his  political  Hearst  is  pleased 

career  and  “damage  his  oppor-  . 

tunities  as  a  potential  candidate  Underscoring  the  full  impact 
for  either  citywide  or  state  the  decade  of  Foundation  ac- 
offices.’’  tivity,  William  Randolph 

Brown  also  charges  that  the  Hearst,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief  of 
story  has  impaired  his  “effec-  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  stated 
tiveness”  as  the  executive  direc-  that  none  of  the  many  projects 
tor  of  the  Metropolitan  Denver  with  which  he  is  associated 
Urban  Coalition.  ^ives  greater  satisfaction  in  a 

•  preface  to  a  booklet  reviewing 

Treasurer  resigns 

Robert  T.  Kerr  of  the  Associ-  Emphasizing  the  numerical 
ated  Press  staff  in  Los  Angeles  success  of  the  first  year  of  pho- 
has  resigned  as  secretary-  to  competition  open  to  students 
treasurer  of  the  Wire  Service  attending  one  of  the  53  AASDJ 
Guild.  He  had  served  nearly  a  schools  and  colleges,  Ira  P. 
year  in  the  office.  A  special  elec-  Walsh,  Foundation  director 
tion  has  been  set  August  said  the  number  of  entries  far 
25-September  1  to  choose  his  exceeded  anticipation, 
successor.  nlnnninp'  sessions  the  be- 


BEAMING  HAPPILY,  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  shares  the  joy  of  the  Hearst  Foundation's  first 
photojournalism  award  with  John  R.  Fulton  Jr.,  Indiana  U.  Fulton 
received  a  gold  medal  and  $1,000  scholarship. 

only  girl  in  the  top  ten,  placing  Foundation  scrolls  went  to 
fifth.  the  second  ten  winners  with 

Michael  Hayman  and  John  Jacalyn  Hartman,  and  Peter 

Mollendorfs,  both  of  the  U.  of  Menzel  of  Boston  U.,  Brian 

Nebraska,  were  runners  up  Payne  and  Grant  Haller,  U.  of 
with  Richard  Olsenius,  Min-  Washington  the  winning  pairs, 

nesota,  fourth  and  his  class-  Stephen  Ward,  Iowa  State; 

mate,  Roger  Nystrom,  tenth.  r>  •  t  •  u  1  m  • 

Ai  D  if  j  r»u-  IT  Craig  Ligibel,  Missouri; 

Alan  R.  Kamuda,  Ohio  U.,  was  r  ,,,  .  .  . 

sixth  with  James  Ryun,  U.  of  William  Tiernan,  West  Virginia 
Kansas,  seventh  and  Jim  Rich-  H.;  Gary  Gaynor,  U.  of  Ari- 
ardson,  Kansas  State,  eighth  zona;  Richard  Snyder,  Colorado 
and  Paul  Levin,  Maryland,  and  Gina  Urbina,  San  Fernando 
ninth.  State. 


Medical  School;  Melvin  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  Bay  State  Ban¬ 
ner  the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Miller, 
Tufts  University;  and  John  Ro¬ 
che,  Brandeis  University. 

A  panel  on  women’s  liberation 
pual  meeting  of  the  National  will  be  led  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Good- 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  man  of  the  Boston  Globe  staff, 
trivial  ho  Parker  House,  Boston,  Speakers  at  other  sessions 

judged  a  success  Walsh  ad-  ^®P**™*^’*  30-October  3,  has  will  be  Louis  M.  Lyons,  retired 
Tht  of  A  A«;nT  Tiho  announced  by  Paul  curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow- 

to  1»urna£m  was  unknown',  ^iPs;  Richard  Goodwin  (onoer 

:rhlrrnhrs 

pnd  tho  two  MacLeish,  poet,  former  Li-  Albert  B.  Southwick,  Worces- 

range  of  subjects,  and  the  two-  brarian  of  Congress  and  first  ter  Telegram  &  Gazette,  has 
to-a-sch^l  limit  were  among  curator  of  the  Nieman  Collec-  charge  of  the  editorial  page 
factors  faced.  Harvard,  who  will  be  critique  sessions. 

Photo  award  winners  came  introduced  by  Charles  L.  Whip-  • 

from  schools  and  colleges  across  pie,  editor  of  the  editorial  page  o  •  *  li¬ 

the  nation,  but  the  mid-West  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Whipple  it  '■rlllUIl  joins  oyoir 
students  dominated  the  list  of  program  chairman.  Arthur  N.  Orthun,  a  former 

10  top  photographers  who  were  Calvin  Mayne,  .Rochester  Associated  Press  business  news 
awarded  scholarships  ranging  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  w-ill  mod-  editor,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
from  $100  to  $1000  each.  erate  a  panel  on  “Radicalsm  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates  Inc.  He 

John  R.  Fulton  Jr.,  of  Indiana  and  Reaction.”  Panelists  will  be:  had  been  account  supervisor  for 
U.,  won  top  honors  while  San-  Alan  Dershowitz,  Harvard  Law  Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck,  New- 
dra  Eisert,  Indiana,  was  the  School;  Alan  Stone,  Harvard  York. 


pin 


pa 


Minnesota,  lOth;  a  sports  entry  in  the  selection  submitted  by 
gold  medalist  John  R.  Fulton,  Jr.,  Indiana  and  a  portrait  by  runner- 
up  Hayman;  bottom,  Alan  R.  Kamuda,  Ohio  U.  sophomore  who 
won  sixth  place,  and  cloud-piercing  view  by  Paul  Levin,  Maryland. 


STUDENT  TALENT  in  newspictures  field  is  shown  in  montage  of 
Hearst  Foundation  intercollegiate  journalism  awards  entries.  From 
left  to  right;  top,  John  Nol'endorfs,  third  place  winner,  and  Michael 
Hayman,  second,  both  from  Nebraska;  center,  Roger  Nystrom,  U. 
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Delivery  eomplaints 
aired  in  news  story 


Oraiifie  ('oiiiity  paper  euls  lo  thret^  days 

News,  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
editions  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers  published  by  the  company 


The  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Ijouisvillc  (Ky.)  Times  took  a 
hard  look  at  its  circulation  de¬ 
partment  recently — in  a  some- 
times-stinping:,  90-column-inch 
stor>’  on  the  front  pape  of  the 
Sunday  edition. 

The  story,  w’ritten  by  con¬ 
sumer  reporter  Gail  Janensch, 
told  of  several  instances  w'here 
readers  had  called  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  with  delivery 
complaints  only  to  receive  no 
satisfication  from  newspaper 
employees. 

In  fact,  one  exasperated  read¬ 
er  who  had  repeatedly  called 
the  circulation  department 
finally  telephoned  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  Jr.,  associate  publisher  of 
the  newspapers,  and  furiously 
exclaimed  “I  didn’t  know  it  was 
so  much  of  a  problem  to  buy  a 
ci'ummy  10-cent  newspaper.” 

At  this  point  Janensch  was 
asked  to  look  into  complaints 
from  subscribers  and  to  treat 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  newspapers  “just  like  any 
other  business.”  She  spent  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  week  talking  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  had  made  repeated 
complaints  about  newspaper 
service.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  warned  that  a 
reporter  would  be  nosing 
around  and  asking  embarrasing 
questions. 

.Mrs.  Janensch  discovered  that 
at  the  heart  of  each  of  the  tales 
of  woe  described  by  customers 
is  an  irony  that  has  perplexed 
circulation  officials  since  the  cir¬ 
culation  wars  of  the  19‘20s  and 
1930s. 

The  irony  is  that  newspaper- 
ing — a  multimillion-dollar  busi¬ 
ness — still  relies  largely  on 
teen-age  boys.  “It  drives  us  up 
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the  wall  every  time  we  think 
about  it,”  a  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  official  admitted. 

Although  complaints  have 
plagued  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  they  involve  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  subscribers.  Car¬ 
riers  bear  the  brunt  of  these 
complaints,  but  the  vast  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  provide  dependable 
delivery,  the  story  reported. 

The  story  pointed  out  that 
during  June  in  the  Louisville 
area,  there  were  5,711  com¬ 
plaints  about  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery.  Sixty  subscribers  were  so 
frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
correct  delivery  problems  that 
they  bypas.sed  the  circulation 
department  and  complained  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  newspapers’  om¬ 
budsman,  who  serves  as  the 
reader’s  “friend”  at  the  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Fred  Varga,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  explained  that  during  the 
month  when  there  w'ere  5,711 
complaints,  there  were  6,366,810 
satisfactory  deliveries  in  the 
Ivouisville  area.  He  conceded, 
however,  that  the.se  figures  offer 
little  consolation  to  the  unlucky 
few. 

The  day  the  story  appeared 
the  newspapers  received  two 
calls  from  subscribers — both  to 
compliment  the  papers  for  the 
service  thev  received. 


Joplin  evening 
paper  is  closing 
after  93  years 

The  afternoon  Joplin  (Mo.) 
\ews  Herald  will  cease  publica¬ 
tion  Augu.st  28  after  93  years  of 
operation. 

P^red  Hughes,  president  of 
Joplin  Globe  Publishing  Co., 
said  the  firm  will  devote  its 
resources  to  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  Morning  Joplin 
Globe. 

“Our  circulation  figures  show 
that  the  morning  Globe  bas 
grown  so  that  it  now  reaches 
four  times  as  many  people  as 
the  afternoon  News  Herald,” 
Hughes  said. 

The  Herald  was  established 
March  4,  1877,  and  in  1901 

merged  with  the  Mining  News. 

The  Joplin  Globe,  founded  in 
1896,  purchased  the  News  Her¬ 
ald  in  1922. 


The  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Keening  News  has  ceased  daily 
publication  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  three  days  a  week  as  a 
controlled  circulation  newspa¬ 
per. 

To  sustain  continuity  of  news 
for  Evening  News  subscribers, 
another  Bidder  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Orange  County  edition 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  is  being  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  three  week¬ 
ly  editions  of  the  Evening 


at  the  plant  in  Garden  Grove 
will  be  continued.  They  are  the 
Buena  Park  News,  .\naheim- 
Fullerton  Independent,  La 
.Mirada  Lamplighter  and  Hun¬ 
tington  Beach  Independent. 

Total  mid-week  distribution 
will  be  185,000  and  on  Sunday, 
77,000. 

Publisher,  A.  Collins  Jr.  said 
increasing  production  costs 
made  the  conversion  necessary. 


Editor  culls  samples 
of  good  news  on  Page  1 


.4  front  page  display  of  good 
news  and  the  “enduring  Ameri¬ 
can  devotion  to  good  works” 
was  the  order  of  the  day  at  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  on 
Wednesday,  August  5. 

Stuart  A.  Dunham,  editor,  de¬ 
clared:  “We  cover  the  bad  news 
and  cover  it  realistically.  For 
some  people,  a  heavy  diet  of 
bad  news — the  violence  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  the  almost  universal  use 
of  drugs  at  the  rock  festival — 
creates  an  air  of  hopelessness. 
This  can  immobilize  people  and 
dampen  the  effort  to  make  this  a 
better  place  to  live.” 

The  headline,  “Counterpoint 
to  Violence:  The  Good  Works 
Do  Go  On”,  came  after  several 
days  of  civil  disturbances  and  a 
rock-drug  festival  at  nearby 
Middlefield. 

“In  this  period  of  critical 
stress,  thousands  of  people  of 
Greater  Hartford  have  gone 
(juietly  about  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  a  better  society.  Surely  they 
are  entitled  to  a  front-page 
headline,”  the  editor  wrote  in 
his  page  one  story. 

“Some  observers  guess  that 
more  than  1,000  people  went  on 
a  rampage  of  sniping  and  burn¬ 
ing  in  Hartford.  Whatever  the 
number,  it  was  a  fraction  of  the 
unsung  thousands  who  engage 
in  efforts  to  make  life  at  least  a 
little  better. 

“Teenagers  worked  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  hospitals.  Counselors 
and  kids,  black  and  white, 
worked  and  played  together  in 
summer  camps.  Young  house¬ 
wives  gave  time  and  sympathy 
to  the  disenchanted  and  disad¬ 
vantaged  .  .  .  High  school  and 
college  students  tutored  chil¬ 
dren  and  produced  plays  and 
musicals  .  .  .  Thousands  went  to 
summer  school  or  earned  money 
for  college  tuition  .  .  . 


“Some  125  volunteers  made 
the  rounds  at  St.  Francis  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  strife  outside  the 
doors  of  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  Hospital,  McCook  Division, 
had  no  visible  effect  on  the  21 
junior  volunteers  (nine  of 
whom  are  black)  and  19  senior 
volunteers  .  .  . 

“About  25  volunteers,  some  of 
them  as  young  as  14  years  old, 
worked  each  day  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  .  .  . 

“Project  Co-op,  sjjonsored  by 
the  Hartford  Human  Relations 
Commission,  engaged  some  537 
children,  12  to  15,  in  recreation 
and  such  work  projects  as  beau¬ 
tification  of  streets,  under  the 
supervision  of  60  youngsters 
aged  16  to  22  .  .  . 

“Michael  Hurley  of  Simsbury, 
an  attorney,  put  more  than  100 
youngsters  through  their  paces 
for  an  August  14  premiere  of 
‘Finian’s  Rainbow’  at  Simsbury 
High  School. 

“In  the  city  and  suburbs,  all 
kinds  of  people  worked  at 
health  surveys,  a  study  of  lead 
poisoning — the  problems  of 
drug  rehabilitation,  plans  for  a 
new  ghetto  health  clinic  and  for 
scholarship  funds. 

“And  that’s  a  sample  of  what 
a  small  army  was  doing  in  its 
quiet  way  behind  the  din  of 
crisis  on  a  succession  of  hot 
days  in  the  summer  of  1970.” 


Bijj;  ‘sesqui’  edition 

On  Friday,  August  7,  the 
Bowling  Green  (O.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel-Tribune  published  its 
largest  edition — 96  pages  in 
seven  sections — to  mark  the 
150th  year  of  Wood  County.  The 
Bowling  Green  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  in  1955  contained  64  pages 
in  five  sections. 
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The  Timefs-Demovrnt  of  Davenport-Bettendorf,  la., 
won  first  in  its  circulation  classification  in  this  year’s 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  contest  (25,000- 
75,000). 

Everythinj>-  is  rectanfrular,  with  the  emjjhasis  on 
the  horizontal.  Novel,  modern  devices  are  used — 
caittion  overline  beside  caption  instead  of  alx>ve 
it,  bylines  flush  left  and  jumplines  flush  right.  Jump¬ 
lines  are  in  two  units.  One  is  a  key  line  in  caps  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  dash.  The  second  line  gives  the  continued 
page. 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  (iopley  International  Corp. 

There  is  continued  proof  that  many  little  news¬ 
papers  do  a  better  layout  job  than  many  metros. 

The  Olney  (Ill.)  Daily  Mail  is  one.  The  tear- 
sheets  come  from  Dan  Yount,  Daily  Mail  general 
manager.  The  paper  is  p.m.,  6,209  circulation  in  a 
town  of  9,500. 

This  turns  out  to  be  an  eight  and  one-half  column 
format,  something  of  a  novelty.  The  Mail  previously- 
had  used  a  nine-column  format,  11  picas  to  the 
column.  The  present  set  is  10.6  on  seven  columns 
and  16  picas  on  the  wide  column. 

White  space  is  abundant,  between  columns  and 
in  such  elements  as  headlines,  captions  and  by-lines. 
Column  rules  are  sunk.  Cutoffs  are  sunk.  Everything 
is  rectangular.  The  result  is  a  page  that  invites 
reading. 

The  biggest  tyi)e  in  the  i)age  is  48  point — the  Rap 
Brown  head.  Street  sales  being  no  concern  in  Olney, 
heads  that  scream  aren’t  necessary. 

All  heads  are  Tempo,  and  Tempo  medium,  at  that. 
Not  even  bold.  This  contributes  additionally  to  the 
((uiet  dignity  of  the  page. 

The  Mail  makes  effective  use  of  the  potential  of 
offset.  One  of  these  potentials  is  easy  variation  in 
IxKly  set.  The  news  briefs,  for  example,  are  set  14 
picas  wide. 

You  might  take  note  of  the  face  used  for  the 
captions.  It’s  Univers  italic,  an  attractive  cold-type 
face.  Univers,  in  Roman  and  italic,  makes  a  good 
head  face,  too.  It  has  a  contemporary  look. 

Univers  italic  also  is  used  here  for  by-lines.  And 
see  where  the  by-line  and  credit  line  are  placed 
on  the  anticrime  story  l)elow  the  fold.  They  are  atop 
the  headline  instead  of  atop  the  lead.  Why  not? 
L.  &  D.  is  going  to  appropriate  that  idea,  Mr.  Yount. 
Thanks.  That  by-line  is  flush  left.  The  lone  jumpline 
is  centered,  all  in  lower  case. 

.Another  nice  touch:  There’s  not  a  hypenation  in 
the  page. 

Mr.  Yount  explained  that  The  Mail  went  offset 
in  1966  but  used  hot  type  for  composition,  making 
its  plates  from  repro  proofs.  It  went  to  cold  type 
la.st  year. 

“Cold-type  flexibility  is  unbelievable  when  com¬ 
pared  with  our  old  hot-type  operation,”  he  wrote. 


Quiet  on  the  Ottawa  front 


III  omens  and  absentees 


This  is  the  editorial  page  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  which  was  examined  in  Layout  &  Desigpi 
(.August  1,  page  28). 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

OPIMON  SURVEY  KIT 


A  new  “Standardized  Com¬ 
munity  Opinion  Survey”  kit  was 
introduced  to  members  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association  last  week  at  their 
51st  annual  convention  in  Win- 
nipcK- 

The  kit,  for  which  the  gener¬ 
al  usage  target  date  is  early 
1971,  can  be  used  by  any  news¬ 
paper  in  any  community  to 
sound  out  community  problems 
and  opinion.  It  has  been  under 
development  for  two  years  in 
the  Newspaper  Research  Pro¬ 
gram,  at  the  Syracuse  Universi¬ 
ty  School  of  Journalism,  headed 
by  Dr.  Jack  B.  Haskins,  John 
Ben  Snow  Research  Professor 
at  Syracuse.  The  kit  grew  out 
of  the  expressed  needs  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  for  a  low- 
cost,  do-it-yourself,  quick  and 
accurate  method  for  determin¬ 
ing  public  attitudes  toward  the 
community,  public  organizations 
such  as  schools  and  police,  the 
newspaper  and  other  mass 
media. 

“The  most  important  use  of 
the  community  opinion  survey 
kit,”  Haskins  said,  “is  to  sene 


as  an  early  warning  system  to 
spot  community  concerns  and 
worries  before  they  erupt  into 
big  problems.  By  knowing  these 
potential  trouble  spots,  the  edi¬ 
tor  can  focus  news  and  editorial 
attention  on  them  and  perhaps 
head  them  off.” 

Other  uses  of  the  survey  kit 
he  listed  are:  to  rate  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  community  in¬ 
stitutions  as  schools,  police,  fire 
department,  local  government 
and  officials,  to  find  out  what 
people  like  and  dislike  about  the 
community  and  its  institutions; 
and  thus  provide  diagnostic 
data  for  improvement;  to  find 
out  what  people  think  about  the 
local  newspapers  and  provide 
suggestions  for  improving  ser¬ 
vice  to  explore  the  constantly 
changing  reading  interests  of 
the  constantly  changing  commu¬ 
nity  population. 

In  addition  to  those  uses 
aimed  at  improving  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  public,  Haskins  said, 
the  community  opinion  survey 
kit  also  provides  information  to 
improve  the  internal  newspaper 
operation.  Opinions  are  obtained 
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from  both  readers  and  non¬ 
readers  on  the  newspaper’s  per¬ 
formance  in  circulation  and  de¬ 
livery,  advertising,  editorial 
stand  and  news  coverage.  Those 
opinions  can  help  newspaper 
decision-makers  improve  the 
newspaper  as  a  salable  pioduct. 

During  a  pilot  test  of  the  kit, 
conducted  in  the  Fayetteville- 
Manlius  (N.Y.)  area  last  year, 
publisher  George  Wortley  III 
commented  that  many  of  the 
public’s  opinions  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise;  that  he  has  not  only  used 
the  results  to  institute  some 
changes  in  his  operations  but 
subseciuently  conducted  a  fol¬ 
low-up  survey. 

Haskins  commented  that  the 
survey  method’s  “standardiza¬ 
tion  feature”  will  permit  com¬ 
parison  of  different  communities 
and  their  newspapers  on  the 
same  topics.  It  will  also  permit 
a  single  community  or  newspa¬ 
per  to  check  on  progress  and 
changes,  by  conducting  annual 
or  biennial  surveys. 

i'fi  « 

NEW  Aiu;  Kl  LK 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  has  approved  a  rules 
change  which  will  liberalize  the 
“holidays  eliminated  from  aver¬ 
age”  policy  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  members. 

The  rules  change  will  allow 
I  weekly  newspapers  to  eliminate 
!  holidays,  the  day  before  or  fol- 
I  lowing  a  holiday,  or  publication 
days  in  an  emergency  situation, 
from  figures  used  to  determine 
average  circulation,  if  circula- 
I  tion  on  the  day  eliminated 
I  varies  from  the  previous  nor¬ 
mal  day  by  5  per  cent  or  more. 

A  15  per  cent  variation  will 
still  be  required  for  a  day  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  averages 
for  daily  newspapei's. 
j  The  change  was  made  recog¬ 
nizing  the  fact  that  weekly 
newspapers  have  only  approx- 
I  imately  13  publishing  dates  per 
'  quarter  over  which  they  can 
spread  the  loss  of  one  holiday 
or  emergency  day,  while  dailies 
have  65  to  78  issues  to  help 
absorb  the  one-day  loss. 

For  example,  a  weekly  with 
1,000  circulation  on  one  particu¬ 
larly  snowy  day  during  a  quar- 
!  ter,  may  sell  only  900  papers. 

I  This  is  only  a  10  per  cent  de- 
I  dine,  and  under  the  former 
rules  could  not  be  eliminated.  If 
the  12  other  issues  in  the  quar- 
j  ter  all  have  1,000  circulation, 

1  the  average  for  the  quarter  will 
be  about  992  papers,  or  a  loss  of 
eight. 

For  a  five-day  daily  with  one 
i  day  where  only  900  papers  were 
sold,  and  the  remaining  64  days 
1,000  were  sold,  the  quarter  av¬ 
erage  would  be  about  998  pa¬ 
pers,  or  a  loss  of  only  two. 

Emergency  days,  caused  by 
weather  conditions,  fire,  or  some 
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other  outside  cause,  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  ABC 
Managing  Director. 

Both  weeklies  and  dailies  are 
lequired  to  notify  the  ABC 
Managing  Director  within  15 
days  of  the  day  to  be  eliminated 
of  their  intention  to  do  so,  and 
if  there  is  a  competing  ABC 
paper,  that  paper  also  has  the 
option  of  eliminating  that  day  if 
it  wishes. 

The  circulation  for  the  day  or 
days  eliminated  from  the  aver¬ 
age,  however,  must  be  re;>orted 
separately  in  the  paragraph 
used  for  general  explanations. 

• 

Sieve  Eiiieriiie  takes  up 
publishing  full  time 

Steve  Emerine  has  resigned 
as  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
.Arizona  to  devote  full  time  to 
the  post  of  co-publisher  of  the 
weekly  Green  Valley  (Ariz.) 
Xeu's. 

Emerine  assumed  both  posi¬ 
tions  in  1967  after  a  7-year 
stint  as  a  reporter  and  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen.  Prior  to  that,  he  was 
city  editor  of  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Tinies-Xetvs  and 
served  three  years  as  an  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Air 
Force. 

While  at  the  UA,  Emerine 
founded  and  was  chairman  of 
the  annual  Community  Newspa¬ 
per  Editorial  Workshop. 

• 

Graphics  teacher 

Jack  M.  Schweibold,  46,  a 
.specialist  in  the  field  of  graph¬ 
ics,  has  been  named  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Bowling  Green  (O.) 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism.  His  experience  in¬ 
cludes  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Xenia  (Ohio) 
Gazette,  printing  coordinator  in 
magazine  layout  and  design  for 
McCall  Corporation,  Dayton. 

• 

Union  editor  retires 

Joseph  M.  Walsh,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  newsman  who  held 
a  number  of  posts  including  city 
editor  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  retired  as  editor  of  the 
Penusylrania  CIO-AFL  News, 
Harrisburg,  a  post  he  occupied 
for  the  past  10  years.  At  the 
labor  union  he  is  being  succeed¬ 
ed  by  Stan  Williams,  former  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  U pholstcrs  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  Journal. 

• 

Weeklies  inerge<l 

R.  M.  Lonian  has  consolidated 
the  Roman  Pioneer  and  the  Hot 
Springs  Citizen  in  Montana.  He 
bought  the  Citizen  in  March, 
1968.  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken 
Knight,  and  recently  acquired 
the  Pioneer  from  Mrs.  Lyle 
Fisher. 
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Research  project:  is  the  world 


getting  the 

Hy  Spyruloii  Graiiit»iU8 

When  the  General  Assembly 
met  in  Paris  in  1948,  the  French 
newspaper  Co)nhat  sketched  the 
essentials  of  ONU  (Organiza¬ 
tion  des  Nations  Unies,  NU,  but 
nu  means  nude  in  French)  thus: 

“Onuland  is  a  mountainous 
little  country  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Trocadero.  It 
produces  mimeographed  copies 
of  speeches,  and  hopes  in  the 
near  future  to  produce  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rare  substance  called 
peace  .  . 

UeMtlution  mill 

This  pithy  description  is  still 
valid.  One  might  add  that  since 
that  time  the  UN  has  become 
the  world’s  leading  producer  of 
resolutions.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  alone  adopts  as  many  as  90 
or  even  100  at  each  annual  ses¬ 
sion.  In  addition,  the  Assembly 
and  its  various  Committees  dis¬ 
cuss  hundreds  of  reports,  hear 
hundreds  of  speeches  and  exam¬ 
ine  in  their  agendas  hundreds 
of  items — political,  economic, 
cultural  and  what  not. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  UN 
has  attracted  unprecendented 
political  and  journalistic  inter¬ 
est:  its  51  members  have  be¬ 
come  126,  and  the  great  and  the 
mighty  of  most  of  the  world 
have  come  to  New  York;  liter¬ 
ally  hundreds  of  issues  and 
problems  have  been  discussed — 
from  a  treaty  on  Outer  Space  to 
the  explosive  situation  in  the 
Middle  East;  millions  of  words 
have  been  written  for  the  world 
press  and  broadcast  in  at  least 
33  languages  from  the  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  East  River. 

A  world  ‘fully  informed' 

The  UN  itself  believed  from 
its  very  beginning  that  the 
principal  “weapon”  to  achieve 
its  aims  was  to  influence  world 
opinion.  One  of  its  first  resolu¬ 
tions,  February  13,  1946,  said: 
“The  United  Nations  cannot 
achieve  its  purposes  unless  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  fully 
informed  of  its  aims  and  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Yet,  in  all  these  years  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  study 
the  information  policy  of  the 
Organization  and  the  role  of  the 
mass  media.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Report  of  the  Expert  Com¬ 
mittee  on  UN  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  (September  20,  1958) 

found  out  that  there  is  no  defin- 
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ition  of  what  the  target  is,  and 
asks:  “toward  whom  should  the 
activities  of  the  UN  informa¬ 
tion  be  primarily  directed?” 

It  seems  strange  that  none  of 
the  6,007  American  foundations, 
which  in  1967  totaled  grants  of 
779  million  dollars,  has  turned 
its  attention  to  a  problem  of 
such  magnitude. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  UNITAR  (United  Na¬ 
tions  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research)  with  the  cooperation 
of  voluntary  agencies  in  50 
countries.  A  full  report  of  the 
project  is  expected  to  be  made 
public  later  this  year. 

Ucsean-h  ureas 

Early  in  1968,  UNITAR 
launched  a  research  project 
whose  immediate  aims  were  set 
as  follows:  1.  to  obtain  data 
with  regard  to  the  flow  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  through  UN  and 
UN-based  outlets;  2.  to  obtain 
data  with  regard  to  the  flow  of 
information  through  the  mass 
media  (press,  radio,  television) 
in  50  countries  on  questions 
relating  to  the  UN;  and  3.  to 
find  out  how  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  through  the  mass 
media  compares  with  the  flow  of 
information  from  the  UN  and 
the  UN-based  outlets. 

During  three  pre-determined 
observation  periods  of  tw'o 
weeks  duration  each,  UNITAR 
studied  1,807  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  183  radio  and  86 
television  stations. 

The  three  periods  (March 
18-31,  April  22-May  5,  and 
November  11-24,  1968)  resulted 
in  the  collection  of  96,094  “in¬ 
formation  items”  recorded  on 
punched  cards  and  fed  to  com¬ 
puting  machines  programmed  to 
answer  questions  relating  to  the 
project. 

A  developing  press 

The  first  preliminary  report, 
although  its  conclusions  are 
highly  tentative,  brings  out 
some  facts  demanding  serious 
attention.  We  do  not  need,  of 
course,  such  a  massive  cross¬ 
national  study  to  learn  that 
“radio  broadcasts  reach  more 
people  than  newspapers  do,” 
But  it  is  didactic  to  know  the 
relative  importance  of  different 
media  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more 
people  watch  television  and  lis- 
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ten  to  the  radio,  the  report 
states  that  “the  printed  word  . .  . 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  UN  and  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  the  press 
itself  is  developing.” 

The  report  further  states 
that  during  the  observation 
l)eriods  newspapers  covered  far 
more  consistently  UN  develop¬ 
ments;  radio  was  speedier  in 
the  transmission  of  spot  news; 
television  “caught  the  drama” 
of  the  Security  Council  during 
crises. 

However,  “probably  nothing 
can  match  the  political  impact 
given  by  the  extensive  coverage 
of  a  number  of  leading  organs 
of  the  world  press,”  asserts  the 
report.  And  here  are  some  ex¬ 
amples:  during  the  three  peri¬ 
ods,  the  New  York  Times  pub¬ 
lished  353  information  items  on 
the  UN,  Le  Monde  (Paris)  340 
items,  the  Hindustan  Times 
(New  Delhi)  301,  Daghens  Ny- 
heter  (Stockholm)  173,  the 
Times  (London)  255,  and  Prav- 
da  (Moscow)  101  items. 

What  were  these  items? 
Some,  straight  news  dispatches 
by  correspondents ;  some, 
lengthy  analyses  or  te.xtual 
reproductions;  and  some,  edito¬ 
rials  or  references  to  the  work 
of  the  UN. 

Content  analysis  later 

A  content  analysis  may  be 
made  later  on,  if  UNITAR’s 
project  develops  any  further. 
Or  it  may  be  undertaken  by  in¬ 
dividuals  who  engage  in  this 
type  of  research.  (And  an  in¬ 
teresting  note  to  researchers: 
UNITAR  has  “devised  a  system 
that  will  enable  us  to  retrieve 
from  our  archives  information 
items  pertinent  to  specific  as¬ 
pect  of  UN  policies  ...  or  to 
specific  types  of  mass  media 
publicity,  etc.”). 

In  examining  the  profile  of  the 
■world  press,  the  report  finds  out 
that  it  “is  composed  of  two  une¬ 
qual  strata” — the  “folksy” 
newspapers  and  the  “prestige” 
newspapers.  It  is,  of  course,  no 
great  discovery  that  the  prestige 
papers  publish  more  news  on 
international  affairs  than  the 
popular  ones.  But  it  is  of  some 
importance  the  observation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report,  that  as  a 
whole  mass  media  around  the 
world  prefer  “personalized”  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  taken  to 
mean  that  they  use  more  in¬ 
formation  connected  with  a  pub¬ 


lic  figure  rather  than  an  issue 
or  a  problem. 

Personalized  information 

The  UN  study  informs  us 
that  most  UN-based  correspon¬ 
dents  make  extensive  use  of 
“personalized”  information: 
12.5  percent  of  the  referencs 
are  to  the  Secretary-General, 
31.9  percent  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  so  on. 

Another  item  which  needs 
further  study  and  analysis  is 
how  the  media  give  different 
treatment  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  the  very  same 
news  dispatches.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  intriguing  in  two  distinct 
groups  of  countries:  the  de¬ 
veloped  and  the  under-developed 
ones. 

Naturally,  more  research  will 
be  needed  to  understand  why 
the  “developing”  countries 
(most  of  them  African)  are 
less  intere.sted  in  the  Rhodesian 
question  than  the  “developed” 
ones.  And  why  the  “developed” 
countries  are  less  interested  in 
“cultural  and  educational  ques¬ 
tions”  and  more  on  the  problem 
of  Vietnam? 

UNITAR’s  project,  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  answer  some  que.s- 
tions,  brings  out  more  unan¬ 
swered  questions — possibly  it 
produced  a  wealth  of  analyza- 
ble  data ;  it  is  also  so  broad  that 
it  tends  to  be  misleading. 

“It  is  full  of  holes — it  has 
more  of  ’em  than  good  Swiss 
cheese,”  said  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent  when  he  was  asked 
to  comment  on  the  project.  One 
of  them  is,  that  whereas  it  ex¬ 
amines  the  media  in  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  clinical  way,  it  failed 
to  give  attention  to  the  human 
factor — the  journalist.  What  is 
his  role,  his  function?  How  does 
he  work?  What  is  his  influence 
in  selecting  and  transmitting 
the  news? 

Covering  the  UN  is  a  very 
different  proposition  than  re¬ 
porting  from  a  national  capital 
or  following  the  astronauts  to 
the  moon.  It  can  be  complex, 
challenging  and  demanding.  It 
can  also  be  simple,  unimagina¬ 
tive  and  a  matter  of  routine.  A 
good  deal  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reporter  and  the  policy 
and  the  resources  of  his  news¬ 
paper. 

These  factors  have  not  been 
examined  so  far,  and  so  the 
world  depends  on  unfathomed 
or  astrological  paragons  to  get 
or  not  to  get  the  “message” — 
whatever  that  message  may  be. 
*  * 

(Spyridon  Granitsas  is  a 
member  of  the  E&P  staff.  He 
has  covered  the  United  Nations 
for  15  years.  This  is  the  fourth 
in  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  UN  and  the  Press  in 
observance  of  UN’s  25th  year.) 
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Overby  was  pietuied  with  Ag- 
new\ 

“We  plan  to  use  these  ads 
further  by  sending  them  to  liigli 
schools  and  junior  colleges  for 
posting  on  bulletin  boards  and 
for  iKJSsible  publication.  We  also 
want  to  make  them  available  to 
Guidance  Counselors  at  high 
schools  and  Junior  colleges,’’ 
Denley  said. 

“I’ve  had  a  feeling  for  (luite  a 
while  that  there  needed  to  be  a 
cooperative  effort  between  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  and  newspa¬ 
permen  in  this  field;  The  coop¬ 
eration  was  more  than  we  ex¬ 
pected,”  Denley  said. 


Career  ads 

Continued  from  potje  IS 


a  rejwrter  for  the  Jackson  Dai¬ 
ly  News  and  proofreader  for 
the  Daily  Mississippian  while 
attending  college.  Now  she 
writes  releases  for  local  and 
area  newspapers  and  creates 
mail  folders  to  promote  materi¬ 
al  offered  by  Broadman  Press  of 
tbe  Baptist  Sunday  School 
Board. 

Pictured  willi  .\gneK 

Charles  Overby  studied  jour¬ 
nalism  until  1968  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  press  aide  to  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  John  Stennis.  While  he  was 
a  student,  he  earned  most  of  his 
college  expenses  by  freelance 
writing  and  editing  the  Daily 
Mississippian. 

Joe  White  received  his  M.  A. 
in  journalism  at  Ole  Miss  in 
1966.  While  in  college,  he 
w'orked  on  the  Simpso^i  County 
\eu's.  Joe  taught  Journalism  at 
Delta  State  College  before  he 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  moved  to 
Senatobia  to  edit  and  publish 
the  Tate  County  Democrat.  Lin¬ 
da  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
Journalism. 

Copies  of  the  advertisements 
were  sent  to  all  new.spapers  in 
Mississippi,  high  school  papers 
and  pai)ers  in  surrounding  ar¬ 
eas.  Edwin  E.  Meek  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  at 
Ole  Miss  shared  the  costs  of 
preparing  the  mats  and  repro 
proofs  for  distribution. 

“The  Overby  ad,  featuring 
him  and  Vice  President  Spiro 
.\gnew,  was  printed  in  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  papers — 
the  other  two  were  in  about  50 
percent,”  Denley  said.  He  at¬ 
tributed  the  fact  that  the  Over¬ 
by  ad  was  used  more  often  be- 
cau.se  it  went  out  first  and  that 


Kaunas  State  U.  adds 
three  to  its  J-faculty 

Three  new  faculty  memliers 
will  join  the  Kansas  State  Uni¬ 
versity  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  before  the  fall  term.  They 
are  Dr.  Robert  Bontrager,  Wil¬ 
bur  “Bill”  Brown  and  Jennifer 
Swiatoviak. 

Dr.  Bontrager ’s  specialties 
are  international  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  black  press.  For 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
an  editor,  w'liter  and  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the 
Eastern  Regional  Institute  for 
Education  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Before  that  he  was  a  publisher, 
writer,  and  teacher  for  15  years 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 

Brown  will  be  assistant  pio- 
fessor  and  director  of  Student 
Publications.  He  replaces  Dr. 
Jim  R.  Morris  who  will  devote 
full  time  to  teaching. 

Before  his  K-State  appoint¬ 
ment,  Brown  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Carden  City 
Telegram  for  11  years. 

Miss  Swiatoviak  will  be  an 
assi.stant  instructor  with  major 
responsibility  for  the  Royal 
Purple,  the  University’s  year¬ 
book.  During  the  past  three 
years,  she  has  taught  Journal¬ 
ism  and  English  at  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  East  High  School  and 
has  worked  on  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Lincoln  Star. 


CONCENTRATION  AND  ENTHUSIASM  are  evident  as  Clyde 
Waller  zeroes-in  on  subject  with  videotape  camera  durin9  session 
ot  Communications  Workshop  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Los  Angeles).  Students  shown  in  background  are  Carolyn 
Goodwin,  left,  and  Rochelle  Williams.  The  workshop,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation  for  junior  high  school-aged  children,  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  use's  Center  for  Social  Action  and  School  of  Journalism. 


GETTING  SOME  POINTERS  on  a  sports  story  he's  writing.  Harold 
Harrison,  seated  at  typewriter,  seems  to  be  enjoying  himse  f 
during  an  informal  session  of  the  Communications  Workshop,  which 
just  completed  its  second  summer  session  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  (Los  Angeles).  Director  of  the  workshop  is 
Vicki  Hyman,  seated  at  right.  Other  students,  from  left,  are  Ting 
Wong,  Rochelle  Williams  (partly  hidden),  and  Clyde  Walker. 
Twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  (most  of  whom  are  minority  group 
members),  responded  to  the  two  weeks  of  daily  sessions  with  un¬ 
flagging  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Miss  Hyman  observed 
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N.J.  reporters 
ask  probe  of 
contempt  case 

The  North  Jersey  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  requsted  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  a  two-day  jail  sen¬ 
tence  for  contempt  of  court  im¬ 
posed  on  a  publisher  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  his  newsi)appr  printed  one 
day  before  a  trial. 

The  investigation  was  re¬ 
quested  in  a  letter  to  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Joseph  Weintraub. 

The  sentence  was  imposed  by 
a  Superior  Court  judge  in  Pas¬ 
saic  Count.v  against  Joseph 
Matzner  for  an  editorial  he 
published  in  a  Sunday  issue  of 
^ynl|)tc  Today,  a  daily  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000. 

The  editorial  defended  a  pri¬ 
vate  detective  who  was  to  go  on 
trial  the  next  day  on  a  charge 
of  mi.sconduct  during  a  murder 
investigation. 

The  detective  worked  for 
Matzner’s  son.  Harold,  the  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  Wayne  To¬ 
day  who  had  been  accused  of 
two  murders.  The  younger 
Matzncr  was  acquitted  of  botli 
charges. 

The  charge  against  the  detec¬ 
tive  was  an  aftermath  of  the 
two  trials,  which  were  the  most 
publicized  in  recent  New  Jer.sey 
histor.v. 

The  detective,  Stephen 
Delane.v  of  Boston,  worked  for 
young  Matzner’s  lawyer,  F.  Lee 
Bailey.  He  had  been  accused  of 
trying  to  contact  a  member  of 
the  grand  jur.v  which  had  in¬ 
dicted  Matzner  for  the  196G 
murders  of  a  young  housewife 
and  a  gambler. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Gordon 
H.  Brown  presided  at  both  mur¬ 
der  trials  last  year  and  was 
scheduled  to  start  a  jury  trial 
for  Delaney  on  July  20 — the  day 
following  publication  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  which  proclaimed 
Delaney’s  innocence  and  said 
the  jury  should  be  trying  the 
county  prosecutor’s  staff  for 
their  handling  of  the  murder 
cases. 

Judge  Brown,  upon  reading 
the  editorial,  declared  its  publi¬ 
cation  would  make  it  impossible 
to  get  an  impartial  jury.  He 
heard  the  detective’s  case  with¬ 
out  a  jury  and  acquitted  him. 
But  he  cited  Joseph  Matzner  for 
contempt.  At  a  July  30  hearing 
he  sentenced  the  publisher  to 
two  days  in  jail  and  fined  him 
$500.  The  sentence  has  been 
stayed  pending  outcome  of  an 
appeal. 

The  press  group,  which  j-ep- 
resents  125  newspapermen  in 
five  northern  New'  Jersey  coun¬ 
ties,  charged  Judge  Browu 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  judi¬ 
cial  propriety.  It  called  the  sen- 
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tcnce  “a  flagrant  attempt  to 
muzzle  the  i)ress.” 

What,  in  effect.  Judge 
Bi’own  has  done  in  this  case  is 
to  say  that  newspai)eis  and 
news  media  must  clear  all  edito¬ 
rial  subjects  with  the  judiciary 
or  lefrain  from  .serving  their 
constitutionally  guaranteed  pur- 
l)ose.”  said  Robert  Nesoff,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Xeirark  Evening 
\vtrs  and  an  officer  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Walter  O’Brien,  president, 
said  the  association  is  not  de¬ 
fending  the  Matzners,  who  are 
not  members,  but  are  standing 
up  for  the  ])rincii)le  of  a  free 
l)i-ess. 

Judge  Brown  had  forbidden 
Wayne  Today  to  cover  the 
Matzner  murder  tiials  directly. 
The  newspaper  covered  the 
ti  ials  by  reprinting  stories  from 
other  jiapers. 

Judge  Brown  had  also  barred 
Bailey  from  the  case  after  the 
noted  lawyer  sent  letters  to 
state  and  federal  officials  criti¬ 
cizing  the  prosecutor’s  handling 
of  the  investigations. 

• 

Resolution  asks 
financial  data 
from  reporters 

If  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Representative  Fletcher  Thomf)- 
son.  Republican  of  Georgia, 
became  law  all  members  of 
the  press  w'ould  be  subject  to 
the  same  financial  disclosure  re¬ 
quirements  as  members  of  the 
House  and  their  staffs. 

“I  feel  that  the  public  has  as 
much  right  to  know'  about  the 
sources  of  income  of  the  people 
reporting  the  news  out  of 
Washington  as  they  do  about 
the  source  of  income  of  the  law¬ 
makers  whose  activities  are  re- 
jiorted  by  the  new'smen,” 
Thompson  said. 

There  would  be  no  punitive 
action  taken  against  a  member 
of  the  press  corps  w'ho  owns 
stock  in  an  organization  affected 
by  the  legislation  on  which  he  is 
reporting,  Thompson  said,  but 
he  believes  that  “the  mere  fact 
that  the  financial  interest  of  the 
jiaper  is  known  to  the  public, 
should  be  slant  a  story  involv¬ 
ing  his  interest,  the  news  media 
will  pick  it  up  and  the  public- 
can  make  its  own  judgment.’’ 

Thompson  w-as  motivated  to 
introduce  the  resolution  by  crit¬ 
icism  by  columnist  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  of  Congressman  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  support  a  bill  which 
would  have  allow'ed  banks  to  en¬ 
ter  the  mutual  funds  field. 
Thompson  said  that  Anderson’s 
radio  program  in  Atlanta  was 
sponsored  by  a  bank  and  that 
might  “well  be  the  reason  And¬ 
erson  evidenced  such  interest  in 
the  bill.” 
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John  W.  Moffett, 
Star  and  Tribune 
ad  director,  dies 

John  W.  Moffett,  64,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  died  Satur¬ 
day,  August  8. 

Moffett  spent  more  than  42 
years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  beginning  as  a  youth  when 
he  set  type  and  wrote  articles 
for  his  fathers  weekly  in 
Eldora,  low'a.  In  1928,  after 
graduating  w'ith  a  degree  in 
Journalism  from  the  University 
of  Missouri,  he  became  a  police 
reporter  for  tbo  El  Pafto  (Tex¬ 
as)  Pont. 

Returning  to  Eldora  when  his 
father  became  ill,  Moffett  be¬ 
came  editor-publisher  of  the 
Eldora  Herald.  He  went  to  the 
/>c.s  Moinen  (Iowa)  I{eginter 
and  Tribune  w'hei-e  for  12  years 
he  w'as  a  national  advertising 
salesman  and  later  assistant 
business  manager.  He  moved  to 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  as  assistant 
to  the  President  and  became  ad¬ 
vertising  director  in  1947.  He 
was  named  vicepresident  and 
advertising  director  in  19.56. 

He  was  an  officer  or  director 
in  numerous  industry  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives;  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA;  New'spaper  1, 
and  Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 
paiiers. 


Deaths 

John  Weilburg,  .59,  president 
of  a  New'  York  public  relations 
firm;  foi-mer  officer  of  the 
American  New'spaper  Guild; 
Chicago  Snn-Tinie.n  staff  writer; 
July  16. 

♦  *  * 

JAME.S  MriKiK,  56,  former 
chief  of  the  Grand  Rapids  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press; 
.secretary  to  Rep.  Guy  Vander 
Jagt;  former  secretary  to  Rep. 
Gerald  R.  Ford;  July  28. 

*  J}s  ♦ 

Louis  E.  Lomax,  47,  Negro 
historian  and  teacher;  former 
newspaper  writer  and  radio 
news  commentator;  July  .31. 

#  4: 

IIOU.ANl)  H.  POVVEU.,  6.3, 
manager  of  the  retail  display 
advertising  department  of  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune  for  25  years;  August  1. 


Thomas  F.  Isley,  .34,  a 
former  editor  of  the  Farming- 
ton  (Mich.)  Enterprise  and 
writer  for  Automotive  News; 
August  5. 

*  «  4c 

HERB  BECHTOLD,  51,  city 
editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls  (S. 
Dak.)  Argus-Leader  since  1950 
and  “Round  Robin”  columnist 
for  25  years;  Augu.st  5. 

♦  *  * 

CLYDE  C.  HALL,  68,  retired 
public  information  officer  for 
the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion;  former  Boston  and  New 
York  new'spaper  reporter;  Au¬ 
gust  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

RAYMOND  S.  COLL  JR.,  72, 
former  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  sports  w'riter;  retired 
(1959)  w'aterfront  reporter  for 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
w'hich  his  father  w'as  editor- 
in-chief  ;  August  4. 

4c  *  * 

LOUIS  S.  DOUTHAT,  54,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Saturday  magazine 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  and 
Tinies-Star;  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Bluefield  (W,  Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph;  July  22. 

*  *  ♦ 

CHARLES  H.  RIDDER  JR, 
54.  former  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  representative;  advertising- 
agency  executive;  August  4. 

• 

Paper  makes  changes 
ill  advertising  staff 

Four  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Ijong  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram. 

James  B.  Duncan,  assistant 
jiublisher  the  past  six  years  of 
the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
E veiling  Neu^,  w'hich  has  dis¬ 
continued  daily  publication,  has 
lieen  named  to  the  new'  position 
of  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  He  has  been  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram  before 
going  to  Orange  County. 

Warren  Mitchell,  retail  ad 
manager,  becomes  national  ad 
manager,  succeeding  Stan 
Schaffer,  w'ho  resigned.  Roy 
Jarvis,  i-etail  sales  manager, 
will  be  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Ray  Di  Piazza,  director  of 
research,  also  will  head  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plans  division. 

• 

111  new  routine 

Ken  Matthews,  a  journalism 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  who  has  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  duty  w'ith 
the  Army,  is  doing  rewrite  and 
copy  editing  on  the  night  news 
desk  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Daily 
Statesman. 
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Friends  buy  feature 
for  ueu'  publisher 

When  George  Bailey  left  the 
advertising  agency  field  to  be¬ 
come  the  owner-publisher  of  the 
Winter  Garden  (Fla.)  Times, 
a  group  of  his  friends  gave 
him  an  assortment  of  going- 
away  gifts.  Probably  the  most 
unusual  gift  of  the  lot  was 
a  gift  certificate  advising  Bailey 
that  the  group  had  purchased  a 
syndicated  feature,  The  Super 
HandjTnan,  for  the  Times. 

The  gift  certificate  was  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Charles 
M.  Finette,  divisional  sales 
manager  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  “As  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  the  first  gift  certificate  in 
syndicate  history,”  Finette  said. 
The  creator  of  the  Super  Han¬ 
dyman,  A1  Carrell,  said  he 
hojies  it  will  start  a  trend. 

Some  of  the  other  gifts  were 
equally  unusual.  Among  them 
was  a  megaphone  for  yelling, 
“Hold  the  front  page.”  There 
was  a  hypodermic  needle  full  of 
printer’s  ink  so  George  could 
get  “Printer’s  ink  in  his  veins 
immediately.”  Also  included  was 
a  hat  with  the  brim  turned  up 
and  a  large  card  reading 
“Press”. 

Bailey  has  been  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  media  director  for 
Tracey- Locke  Company  of  Dal¬ 
las. 


ITS  HIGH  TIME  WE 
DIO  SOMETHING^' 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 


OARK  AT  THE  TX)P 
OF  THE  STAIRS 


Lou  Grant  in  his  studio  and  (below)  samples  of  Small  World. 


his  adult  life.  Before  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  1954  he  worked  in 
the  art  departments  of  the  Mil- 
trankee  Sentinel,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  Francisco 
Cull-Bulletin. 


pers,  has  switched  to  the  busi-  L.A.  Tillies  SvinHcate 
ness  office.  His  appointment  to  .  *  ii  i  !?•> 

the  post  of  business  manager  of  Small  w  orlll 

Copley  News  Service  w'as  an-  Small  World,  the  capsule  edi- 
nounced  by  V.  H.  Krulak,  pres-  torial  cartoon  appearing  in 
ident  of  CNS.  scores  of  newspapers,  will  be 

Moon  will  continue  to  handle  distributed  internationally  by 
sales  for  Copley  News  Service  ,  Los  Angeles  Times  Sjmdicate 
a  division  of  Copley  Newsi)a-  starting  on  August  31.  the  one- 

pers,  which  has  more  than  450  column  feature  is  drawn  by  Lou  ‘Miilllle-Class  Blacks’ 
client  newspapers.  He  has  been  Grant,  editorial  cartoonist  of  i  -  l^  - 

filling  the  post  held  by  the  late  the  Oakland  Tribune.  Jcssc  UWCIIS  (lescriDC> 

Malcolm  Donnelley  since  March,  Grant’s  standard-size  editor!-  .Jesse  Owens,  who  won  four 
19()9.  Moon  has  been  with  Coj)-  al  cartoon  has  been  distributed  Olympic  gold  medals,  in  track 

ley  Newspapers  since  March,  by  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  events,  is  the  author  of  a  series 

^  since  1964.  Now  both  of  his  to  be  syndicated  in  newspapers, 

•  features  will  be  handled  by  the  entitled  “The  Middle-Class 

same  syndicate.  Black.”  The  six-part  .series  is 

Grant  uses  a  concise  and  pen-  being  offered  by  Universal 
.Marketing  Jiireclor  etrating  style  on  Small  World.  Press  Syndicate  (475  Fifth 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation  The  panel  is  used  as  an  index-  venue.  New  York), 
has  promoted  Hugh  R.  Silbaugh  eye-catcher,  as  an  editorial  page  Owens,  author  of  Bluckthink 
to  the  position  of  director  of  brightener  and  as  a  change-of-  (Morrow),  a  critique  of  “anti¬ 
marketing,  according  to  an  an-  pace  spot  on  new’s  or  feature  white  pro-black”  thinking 
nou’ncement  by  Richard  B.  Tul-  pages.  It  is  to  be  supplied  six  among  black  militants,  describes 
lis,  president.  He  will  head  the  times  each  week.  the  middle-class  black,  his 

corporate  marketing  staff,  with  Aside  from  time  off  for  Army  hopes,  fears,  ideas  and  future, 
functional  responsibility  for  duty  during  World  War  II  and  Owens  was  a  special  ambas- 
marketing  activities  of  the  com-  a  four-year  stint  as  comedy  sador  under  President  Eisen- 
panys  15  decentralized  oper-  w'riter  for  the  Duffy’s  Tavern  hower  and  has  worked  for 
ating  divisions  in  the  U.  S.  and  radio  show,  Lou  Grant  has  been  several  years  with  the  Illinois 
Europe.  a  newspaper  cartoonist  all  of  Youth  Commission. 


HUZZAHS! 


THE  ACES. 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS.  BROUGHT  THE 
BERMUDA  BOWL,  SYMBOLIC  OF 
WORLD'S  BRIDGE  CHAMPIONSHIP, 
BACK  TO  THE  U.S.  FOR  FIRST  TIME 
IN  16  YEARS. 


MARIAN  CHRISTY. 

WINNING  AWARDS  IS  A  HABIT  WITH 
THIS  WORLD-TRAVELING  FASHION 
WRITER.  MORE  THAN  12  IN  THE  PAST 
FIVE  YEARS— HER  LATEST  BEING  A 
GOLD  MEDAL  AND  300,000  LIRE  FOR 
BEST  COVERAGE  OF  ITALIAN  FASHION 
FOR  1969. 


And  the  yeai  is  only  half  ovei. 


MARQUIS  CHILDS. 

WINNER  OF  1970  PULITZER  PRIZE  FOR 
COMMENTARY.  FIRST  AWARD  OF  ITS 
KIND.  RICHLY  DESERVED. 


Phone,  wire  or  write  for  sample  copy 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


ITU  embraces  CRT  for  job  jurisdiction 


Delegates  to  the  112th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  went 
home  from  Buffalo  this  week 
under  orders  to  urge  all  union 
printers  to  learn  how  to  operate 
the  CRT  systems  so  they  can 
claim,  the  jobs  it  creates. 

CRT,  the  Committee  on  Auto¬ 
mation  explained,  is  the  symbol 
for  cathode  ray  tube  and  the 
most  imminent  use  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  is  the  CRT  termi¬ 
nal  “which  can  communicate  via 
direct  connections,  or  remotely 
via  data  communications  equip¬ 
ment.” 

The  CRT  terminal,  the  report 
continued,  has  complete  editing 
facilities  which  give  operators 
complete  control  over  disjdayed 
copy  and  format  when  desired. 
Operators  can  correct  mistakes, 
insert  new  material,  delete  un¬ 
wanted  material  and  move  copy 
at  will. 

Continuing  its  desciiption  of 
the  system,  the  ITU  committee 
said:  “It  is  operated  by  the  use 
of  simple  keyboard  controls 
very  similar  to  tho.se  on  the 
typewriter  and  this  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  the  screen  of  the 
tul'.e  in  the  same  way  as  the 
typewritten  sheet  in  the 
typewriter.  In  making  a  coirec- 
tion.  there  is  no  need  to  retype 
the  entire  line  or  page.” 

Clialleng*'  is  sselcoiiieil 

The  committee  repoi’t  de¬ 
clared.  “We  welcome  the  chal¬ 
lenge  that  it  (CRT)  presents  us 
in  the  industrj’,  and  we  will  as¬ 
sure  management  that  we  will 
endeavor  to  assist  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  such  innovations  work.  We 
therefore  urge  all  ITU  members 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  operation 
•if  such  a  system. 

“Since  the  CRT  terminal  will 
be  used  for  proofreading,  mak¬ 
ing  corrections,  tape  punching, 
markup  and  other  composing 
and  mailroom  work,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  does  come  within 
the  ITU  jurisdiction  and  we 


“Top  Polluters’  series 
follows  blaek  list 

Last  autumn  the  Philadelphia 
Health  Department  li.sted  the  1.5 
worst  pollution  offenders  in  the 
city  limits  in  order  of  their 
severity  and  the  list  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Ph iladelphia  Bulletin. 

Gary  Brooten,  the  Bulletin’s 
environment  editor  is  telling 
what  is  being  done  to  clean  up 
the  air  in  a  series,  “Our  Top 
Polluters.” 


urge  all  local  unions  to  be  alert 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  make 
proper  jurisdictional  claims.” 

The  committee  said  the  most 
far-reaching  advice  it  could 
give  the  members  was,  “Learn 
touch  typing.”  The  ITU  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Colorado  Springs 
will  be  updated  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  in  CRT  system  oper¬ 
ations. 

Before  the  committee’s  report 
came  out,  the  delegates  had 
heard  an  appeal  from  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  spokesman  to 


be  more  considerate  in  union  de¬ 
mands  and  in  lesistance  to  new 
techniques  in  the  production 
side  of  the  business. 

A>PA’  's  iiie«>>iige 

“New  technology,”  saitl  Miles 
P.  Patrone,  chairman  of  the  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  “holds  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  great  future  for  the 
newspaper  business,  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  for  their  employes. 

“I  urge  you  and  other  craft 


unions  to  look  beyond  today  and 
join  in  creating  the  conditions 
that  will  permit  us  both  not 
only  to  survive  but  to  grow.” 

Patrone  held  forth  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try  will  some  day  take  over  the 
business  of  disseminating  news. 

He  asked  the  printers’  union: 
“What  happens  if  the  television 
networks  become  the  almost- 
exclusive  gatherers  and  dissem¬ 
inators  of  news,  with  a  magnet¬ 
ic  tajie  cartridge  on  the  televi- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


THE  FIRST  IMPRESSION  Is  a  good  one  as  these  pretty  girls  "man"  the  $700,000  Goss  Metro  In 
the  new  $485,000  plant  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star-News.  The  girls  served  as  guides  on  plant 
tours  which  publisher  Rye  B.  Page  hosted.  The  entire  Improvement  program  cost  $1.5  million. 
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ITU  and  CRT 

Continued  from  page  36 


sion  set,  bypassing  completely 
the  elaborate  production  and  de¬ 
livery  processes  now  involved  in 
the  making  of  a  newspaper? 
Where  then  are  your  carefully 
drawn  jurisdiction  sections? 
And  what  use  your  sacredly 
guarded  right  to  strike?” 

Is  the  newspaper  industry  to 
stand  still  while  a  competing 
medium  goes  forward,  able  to 
utilize  each  new  technological 
improvement?  Patrone  asked. 

‘Hot  line’  eunlinucs 

ITU  President  John  Pilch 
promised  to  keep  open  the  “hot 
line”  of  communication  between 
Patrone  and  the  union’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  to  provide  “top- 
level  discussion  before  ominous 
situations  are  permitted  to  de¬ 
velop.” 

Following  the  advice  of  the 
leaders,  the  convention  voted 
down  all  proposals  that  would 
have  authorized  the  payment  of 
strike  benefits  to  members  who 
observe  picket  lines  of  other 
unions  without  formal  sanction 
by  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Erie,  Pa.  local  No.  77, 
which  lost  an  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  denying  ITU  benefits  to 
members  who  refused  to  work 
at  the  Erie  Times  and  News 
while  guild  members  were  on 
strike,  was  rebuffed  again  when 
the  <lelegates  voted  dowm  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  allow  the  local  union  to 
decide  the  matter  of  honoring 
another  ci-aft’s  picket  line. 

If  the  majority  approved  ob- 
seiwance  of  the  picket  line,  the 
proposition  stated,  ITU  benefits 
would  be  paid,  provided  the 
local’s  contract  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  allows  members  to  honor 
such  picket  lines,  either  as  a 
group  or  as  individuals. 

The  committee  to  w'hich  the 
proposition  was  referred  urged 
its  rejection  because  the  pro¬ 
posed  language  would  be  in  op¬ 
position  to  sections  of  ITU  law 
and  would  allow  a  local  union 
to  mandate  ITU  strike  benefits 
to  themselves. 

The  delegates  approved  a  Los 
Angeles  proposition,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration,  for  extending 
the  terms  of  elective  offices  to 
four  years,  eliminating  the 
biennial  elections. 

Milwaukee  won  the  1972  con¬ 
vention,  with  205  votes  to  1.S4 
for  San  Francisco  and  1.3  for 
San  Jose.  No  small  factor  in 
the  decision,  it  was  agreed,  was 
the  sample  of  hospitality  served 
by  Milwaukee  boosters  as  an 
indication  of  the  brewers’  wel¬ 
come  that  awaits  the  delegates. 


ENLIGHTENED  comments,  no  doubt,  about  the  ravages  of  Hurri¬ 
cane  Celia  are  typed  by  Columnist  Ken  McCaleb  for  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller-Times  in  the  dim  glow  of  a  candle.  Power  failed 
about  5  p.m.  on  August  3. 


UAW  withdraws 
from  Newsday 

The  United  Automobile 
Workers  decided  against  pursu¬ 
ing  its  efforts  to  represent  edi¬ 
torial  employees  of  Newsday  in 
collective  bargaining. 

A  postponed  hearing  sched¬ 
uled  Tuesday  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board’s  region¬ 
al  director  in  Brooklyn,  was 
cancelled  on  Monday.  A  UAW 
spokesman  told  E&P  that  union 
officers  had  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  organizing  newspaper 
vvorkers  was  “not  within  its 
jurisdiction.” 

About  three  weeks  ago  rep- 
lesentatives  of  UAW  had  in¬ 
formed  the  Newsday  organizing 
committee,  headed  by  Maureen 
O’Neill,  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  represent  the  newspapei" 
group.  At  least  one  member  of 
the  committee  resigned  in  pro¬ 
test. 

On  Wednesday,  August  5,  a 
representative  of  UAW  spoke  to 
the  editorial  employees  at 
Newsday  after  which  the  orga¬ 
nizing  committee  decided  to  di.s- 
band.  A  statement  issued  by 
Miss  O’Neill  said  that,  “our 
efforts  to  organize  have  been 
aborted  but  this  has  not 
lessened  our  desire  to  organize 
ourselves.” 

In  balloting  last  Ai)ril  30,  the 
UAW  had  received  87  of  the 
168  votes  cast,  the  American 


Newspaper  Guild  52,  and  29 
persons  favored  the  formation 
of  an  independent  union. 

After  the  withdrawal  of 
UAW,  it  was  reported  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
started  another  effort  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  editorial  workers.  Two 
previous  efforts  over  the  last  10 
years  had  failed. 

• 

Teams  of  reporters 
in  tuna  tournament 

Teams  of  outdoor  writers 
from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  compete  in  a  tuna 
match  off  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  beginning  August  20  with 
six  boats  pulling  out  from 
North  Lake  to  the  bluefin  tuna 
grounds  offshore. 

Representing  the  U.  S.  will  be 
Jim  Hardie  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Art  Sullivan  of  the  Emsfon 
Record  American;  Hal  Lyman 
of  the  Saltwater  Sports  Fisher- 
nian;  Bob  Duffy  of  the  Newarl: 
Star-Ledger;  Bob  Rankin  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  and  and 
George  Mueller  of  the  Washiiig- 
News, 

The  Canadian  team  will  be 
made  up  of  Tiny  Bennett  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram;  Ted  North 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  G.  .1.  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Montreal  Cazette;  Ben  O’Doher¬ 
ty  of  the  Canadian  Ontdoors- 
man;  Alan  Dawson  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail;  and  Phi! 
O’Reilly  of  the  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal. 


$5,000  paid 
in  death  case 
in  San  Rafael 

The  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent-Journal  has  paid  a 
$5000  reward  for  anonymous  in¬ 
formation  which  police  credited 
with  helping  them  solve  the 
murder  of  an  employee  of  the 
struck  newspaper. 

The  payment  w’as  based  on 
the  plea  of  two  juveniles  who 
admitted  they  were  hired  to  rob 
and  rough  up  Allan  W.  Daly, 
production  systems  engineer  for 
the  daily  which  has  continued 
publication  despite  a  printers’ 
strike  begun  last  January. 

Police  said  this  guilty  plea 
was  tantamount  to  a  conviction, 
Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher, 
told  E&P.  Richard  A.  Wamsley 
and  Richard  Thurber,  both  17, 
were  arrested  two  days  after 
Daly’s  fatal  shooting  on  the 
night  of  July  4.  Both  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  long  term  treatment 
and  rehabilitation. 

Frank  J.  Thurber,  45,  a  San 
Francisco  newspaper  mailer 
■said  by  the  youths  to  I.ave  hired 
them,  was  indicted  August  5  by 
the  San  Francisco  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  murder,  conspi¬ 
racy,  burglary  and  robbery. 

Union  officials  have  denied 
any  involvement  in  the  matter. 

Hundreds  of  demonstrators 
marched  in  protest  in  support 
of  the  San  Rafael  printers  on 
the  200th  day  of  the  strike.  The 
I-J’s  edition  appeared  before 
participants  in  a  two-mile 
march  reached  the  plant. 

The  demonstration  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  advertising  urging 
union  supporters  to  join  Cesar 
Chavez,  grape  boycott  leader 
and  president  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing- 
Committee.  Chavez  said  he  act¬ 
ed  in  appreciation  for  the  milk 
that  printers  had  supplied  the 
children  of  his  own  striking- 
unionists. 

Marchei-s  included  the  pre.s- 
ident  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  California 
State  AFL-CIO.  At  the  close  of 
a  rally  in  a  downtown  San 
Rafael  park  a  few  of  the 
demonstrators  picketed  a  Safe¬ 
way  store  nearby. 

Three  men  identified  as  mein- 
brs  of  the  typographical  union 
weie  ordei'ed  held  for  trial  in 
Marin  County  court  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  break  windows 
in  the  newspaper’s  building. 
Sheriff’s  deputies  arrested  the 
men  when  they  stopped  their  car 
and  found  slingshots,  chunks  of 
lead,  and  a  list  of  advertisers. 

Those  arraigned  were:  James 
R.  Brocato,  Dennis  J.  Crowley 
and  Grand  W.  Anders. 
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PROMOTION 


‘Graffiti’  contest 


attracts  write-ins 


By  George  Wilt 

There  was  a  day  when  writ¬ 
ing  on  walls  got  you  a  wrap  on 
the  knuckles.  That,  of  course, 
was  back  before  this  exercise 
for  the  idle  became  a  nation¬ 
wide  pastime  calle<l  “graffiti” 
and  was  popularized  with  a 
syndicated  comic  panel. 

Now,  if  you  write  the  right 
thing  on  the  wall,  it  can  bring 
you  up  to  $500  in  Long  Beach, 
California. 

For  the  month  of  .June,  the 
Long  B'cach  Independent. 
Press-Telegram  held  the  biggest 
wall-scrawling  event  since  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar’s  grand.son  saw 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
But  far  from  the  doom  resul¬ 
ting  from  that  scribbling  event, 
the  I,P-T  garnered  nothing  but 
success. 

It  all  began,  according  to  Tom 
Xiekarz,  with  the  fact  that 
graffiti  writing  has  become  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  quasi  artfonn. 
(Tom  .says  that  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  in  New 
York  has  a  course  on  the  sub¬ 
ject!  ) 

Graffiti  has  come  up  in  the 
world,  apparently,  with  the  help 
of  Bill  Leary’s  syndicated 
feature,  out  of  McNaught, 
presenting  low-voltage,  shock 
((uality  grim  humor  and  twisted 
aphorisms  that  make  serious 
commentary  and  provide  social 
comment. 

The  subject  provided  the  ba¬ 
sis  for  the  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram’s  big  1970  reader  con¬ 
test.  (The  I,P-T  has  had  a  con¬ 
test  every  year,  ranging  from 
“Lucky  Licenses”  to  a  locally- 
oriented  one  involving  guessing 
the  mileage  the  Queen  Mary 
would  travel  on  her  way  from 
England  to  her  her  new  home  in 
Long  Beach. 

This  year’s  contest,  “The 
Great  Graffiti  Write-In,”  offered 
more  than  a  chance  to  win 
prizes.  It  also  functioned  as  a 
thirty-day  entertainment  fea¬ 
ture  that  drew  a  great  deal 
of  reader  interest.  Winners 
were  announced  each  day  on 
l^age  B-1  of  the  newspaper. 
Many  readers  wrote  in  just  to 
.«ay  how  much  they  enjoyed 
reading  them  each  day  when 
their  paper  arrived.  Others  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  knew  their  en¬ 
tries  probably  weren’t  good 
enough  to  win  a  prize,  but  that 
it  was  fun  to  sit  around  and 
think  them  up  any  way. 

To  cap  it  off,  the  contest  pro¬ 
moted  Leary’s  “Graffiti,”  which 
just  happens  to  appear  daily  on 


the  front  page  of  the  Long 
Beach  newspaper. 

The  contest  was  set  up  for 
thirty  days.  Each  day  five 
prizes  were  awarded :  a  $25 
first,  $10  second  and  three  con¬ 
solation  $5  prizes.  Each  day’s 
mail  judged  by  itself  and  then 
discarded,  thereby  allowing  con¬ 
testants  to  re-enter  later  against 
possible  less  stiff  competition. 

A  total  of  about  15,000  en¬ 
tries  were  mailed  in.  Fi-om 
these,  about  12,000  were  from 
people  who  had  not  entered  be¬ 
fore.  Many — about  half,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Niekai-z — mailed  in 
more  than  one  entry  at  a  time, 
making  the  total  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  entries  over  30,000. 

After  the  thirty  days,  all  the 
first  prize  winners  were  sent  to 
Bill  Leary  in  New  York  for 
judging  of  the  $500  grand  prize 
winner. 

The  line:  “Humpty  Dumpty 
is  just  a  shell  of  his  former 
self”  won  .$500  for  Louis 
Moskowitz  of  Long  Beach,  and 
his  graffito  composition  will 
wind  up  being  published  nation¬ 
ally  in  all  of  the  papers  carry¬ 
ing  Leaiy’s  feature. 

The  Independent-Press-Tele¬ 
gram  published  entry  blanks 
and  rules  on  a  regular  basis, 
pictures  of  winners,  and  other 
news  and  feature  items  on  the 
contest  to  keep  things  going. 

Uti  H/i  Hfi 

THINKING— “A  Daily  Text 
for  Thinking”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  The  Phoenix  (kizette  as  a 
Newsi)aper  in  the  Classroom 
teachers’  manual.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Dorothy  Piercey 
of  Arizona  State  University’s 
college  of  education,  the  guide 
has  more  than  40  co-authors. 
Members  of  Dr.  Piercey’s  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  classes  were  asked 
to  contribute  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences  in  using  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  classroom.  From 
several  hundi’ed  “imiuiries” 
submitted,  the  most  imaginative 
ones  were  selected  by  the  au¬ 
thor  for  textbook  use. 

Believing  that  “our  youth 
must  learn  how  to  think  in  or¬ 
der  to  .survive,”  Nelson  Hagger- 
■son,  chairman  of  the  Secondary 
Education  department  at  ASU 
in  Tempe,  a  Phoenix  suburb, 
points  out  in  the  book’s  preface 
that  students  who  look  forward 
to  the  teaching  profession  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
project. 

Some  400  Arizona  teachers 


used  the  Republic  and  the 
Gazette  in  their  classrooms  this 
past  year,  with  more  than  100,- 
000  free  copies  being  delivered. 
This  is  the  eighth  year  for  the 
Phoenix  Newspapers’  program. 

Dr.  Piercey  attended  the 
ANPA  New'spaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  Workshop  at  Iowa  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1964  as  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  representative  and  has 
been  a  most  enthusuastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  program  ever 
since. 

The  new  text  contains  95 
pages  and  deals  with  15  areas 
of  instruction:  art,  business, 
English,  foreign  languages, 
health,  home  economics,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  journalism,  mathema¬ 
tics,  music,  physical  education, 
reading,  science,  social  studies 
and  speech  and  drama.  “A  Dai¬ 
ly  Text  for  Thinking”  is  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  outside  of  Ari¬ 
zona  for  $1  per  copy.  Newspa¬ 
pers  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by 
writing  Walt  Suft,  Republic  & 
Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  1950,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Arizona  85001. 

• 

Abel  appointed 
to  Cabot  Chair 

Elie  .4bel,  dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  named 
Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot  Professor 
of  Journalism  at  the  school. 

University  President  Andrew 
W.  Cordier  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  following  action  by  the 
Columbia  trustees.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  honors  a  professor  distin¬ 
guished  in  international  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Abel  succeeds  Edward  W. 
Barrett  as  Cabot  Professor. 
Barrett,  Journalism  School  dean 
from  1956  to  1968,  was  the  first 
occupant  of  the  chair. 

Endowed  by  the  Cabot  fami¬ 
ly,  the  chair  honors  the  memory 
of  Godfrey  Lowell  Cabot,  inven¬ 
tor,  industrialist,  and  philan¬ 
thropist.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
101  in  1962  after  a  career  in 
engineering,  manufacturing, 
aviation,  and  other  fields. 

Dr.  Cabot,  a  member  of  the 
Cabot  and  Lowell  families,  of 
Boston,  endowed  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
in  1939  as  a  memorial  to  his 
late  wife.  These  are  medals 
awarded  annually  to  selected 
Western  Hempisphere  journal¬ 
ists  in  recognition  of  activities 
advancing  inter-American  un¬ 
derstanding,  a  prime  interest  of 
Dr.  Cabot. 

Abel  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  Journalism  School  February 
1,  following  a  career  in  national 
and  international  journalism 
with  the  \eu'  York  Times,  the 
Detroit  Xews  and  NBC. 


2.13  readers 
per  paper, 
on  weekday 

Weekday  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  average  2.13 
adult  readers  per  copy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  bases  this  finding  on  1969 
readership  and  circulation  data. 

The  2.13  readers  per  copy 
consist  of  1.04  men  and  1.09 
women,  18  years  old  and  over. 

Heaviest  readership  per  copy 
of  the  daily  newspaper  is  re¬ 
ported  for  the  West  Central 
part  of  the  country — 2.29 
adults,  1.09  men  and  1.20  wom¬ 
en.  Fewest  readers  per  copy 
were  reported  for  the  South 
West — 1.81  adults,  0.91  men  and 
0.90  women. 

Core  cities  of  the  50  largest 
metropolitan  areas  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  maintain  levels  of  news¬ 
paper  readership  comparable  to 
the  rest  of  the  country  dspite 
the  concentration  of  poverty 
pockets,  ghettos  and  urban 
blight  occurring  in  the  largest 
population  centers,  according  to 
the  Bureau. 

Overall,  78%  of  all  adults  18 
years  and  older  and  80%  of 
adults  in  the  50  largest  metro¬ 
politan  areas  read  a  newspaper 
on  the  average  weekday.  Aver¬ 
age  day  readership  by  adults  in 
the  central  cities  of  the  50 
largest  metropolitan  areas 
comes  to  79%.  In  core  cities  all 
over  the  country,  average  day 
readership  is  81%. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a 
study  by  W.  R.  Simmons  &  As¬ 
sociates  Research  Inc.  The 
study  also  found: 

Newspaper  readership  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  50  top  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  is  about  on  a  par  with 
the  average  81%  of  adults  com¬ 
pared  to  82%  in  all  U.  S.  metro¬ 
politan  suburbs. 

Readership  is  high  among 
younger  adults  in  the  largest 
metropolitan  areas.  Among 
25-34  year  olds,  80%  read  one  or 
more  daily  newspapers  in  the 
top  50  metroimlitan  areas  com¬ 
pared  to  77%  in  the  total  U.  S. 

When  the  top  50  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  whole  country  are 
compared  on  the  basis  of  income 
and  education,  readership  levels 
also  show  little  or  no  variation. 
• 

S.F.  views  in  color 

Full-color  roto  features  of 
San  Francisco  will  be  offered 
readers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Sunday  magazine  ITcst 
on  Sunday,  Oct.  25. 
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Mantle,  Bliiidheim 
in  new  UPI  posits 

Appointment  of  John  E. 
Mantle  as?  Latin  American 
newspictures  editor  for  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Buenos  Aires  bv 
William  H.  McCall,  UPI 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Latin  America. 

Mantle,  30,  moves  to  Buenos 
Aires  from  London,  where  since 
lOO!)  he  has  been  newspictures 
foreign  editor  of  the  European 
division.  He  succeeds  Martin 
McReynolds,  who  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  three  years  until  his 
recent  reassignment  to  the  UPI 
bureau  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Mantle  is  a  native  of  London 
and  joined  UPI  there  in  1961 
after  ni’evious  experience  with 
a  British  news  agency.  In  1964- 
().")  he  was  on  temporary  photo- 
grai)hic  assignment  in  Moscow 
and  returned  in  1967  as  UPI’s 
first  i)ermanently  accredited 
photographer  in  Russia.  He  has 
traveled  widely  for  PI  on  major 
stories  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Eui’ope.  .Africa,  the  Aliddle  East 
and  .Asia. 

Richard  Blindheim  has  been 
appointed  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  resident  correspondent 


Mantle  Blindheim 


in  Oslo,  Norway. 

His  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  London  by  Julius  B.  i 
Humi,  UPI  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Blindheim,  22,  succeeds  ; 
Michael  Sars,  veteran  UPI  cor-  i 
respondent  who  has  joined  a 
suburban  Oslo  newspaper. 

Blindheim  joined  UPI  in  Oslo 
in  1966  and  has  also  worked  in 
the  London  bureau.  He  was 
born  in  Beverely,  England,  and 
attended  schools  in  Britain  and 
in  Norway. 

• 

Bej;  your  purdoii 

The  illustration  (E&P,  .Au¬ 
gust  8,  page  18)  of  the  new 
makeup  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews  Week-End  Magazine 
showed  the  use  of  Goudy  (not 
Stellar)  typefaces. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS — COlSSELTAyrS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EDITUSG  SERVICES 


APPK.4ISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TA.\. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  KV654. 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

Is  your  newspaper  not  realizing  its  full 
potential?  We  specialize  in  helping 
newspai>ers  locate  and  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  in  complete  confidence  to: 

ENVIRO-DATA-RESOURCES 
oOy  So.  Third  St..  Suite  312 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada—SyiOl 

AVAILABLE  for  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ant.  discussions  at  press  meetings, 
other  organizations,  high  schools  or 
colleges;  grading  newspapers  for  in¬ 
dividuals  or  press  associations  with 
emphasis  on  general  excellence,  layout 
and  design;  would  also  accept  shorts 
term  work  as  etlitor  any  weekly  or 
managing  or  news  editor  of  small  to 
me<lium-size  daily  l^ecause  of  illness  or 
vacations  or  to  work  with  beginning 
reixirters.  Over  45  years*  experience  in¬ 
cluding  news  and  mechanical,  hot  and 
cold  iu*(K*esses.  weeklies  and  dailies 
with  many  firsts.  Owne<l  and  edited  two 
newspaiH'rs  for  over  30  years  and  di¬ 
rector  imblic  relations  large  firm  over 
two  years.  Semi-retire<l  jit  64  but  have 
kejit  .abreast  of  news  pro<*edures.  Ecol¬ 
ogy  butt,  purchasing  and  management. 
Here  until  late  December  and  then  in 
Floriila  for  4  months.  Write  J.  L. 
Bradley,  Box  97,  Providence.  Ky.. 
42450.  and  w’ill  respond  promptly  by 
letter  or  phone.  Save  this  for  future 
reference. 


IWSIMESS  OrrOHTVMTIES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shor.per 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


EDITING  SERVICES  for  tr.ado  and 
consumer  magazines,  brochures,  pro¬ 
motions,  newsletters  and  books.  W’e 
will  also  handle  layout  and  production 
translating  raw  co|)y  into  finishe<l 
product.  Contact:  EDITING  TRENDS, 
Box  1126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I\K  U  SE Art: H  HROKEKS 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
.  that  buys  the  newspaper-  it*s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  \ve  in.sist  on  personal  contact 
selliiig. 

I  LKN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

j  Box  1H9.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  4SS5S 

'  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  License*!  Hkr.. 

I  Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pa!>er  iiroperties  -sale  or  purchast. 
Ibxie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph;  (AC  205)  516-3357 

I  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

I  Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 

I  Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 

.3(e5  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif,  91711 

BILL  MATITIEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  nows- 
pa|>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  iiurchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  lAC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Westei’n.  Mid-W ‘Stern  N€wspa|)ers 
i234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806 
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ANNOUNGKMKNTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MEL  HOOELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers”  j 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  | 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (295)  262-2411 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 

SELLERS  &  HOGUE  ! 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph;  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.”  i 

PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaiier  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O’. 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  I 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  j 
m  Eastern  states  i 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Uashington  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  N.Ational  8-11:13 


yt:n  sr  trERs  for  sale 


WESTERN  SUBURBAN  EXCLUSIVE 
semi-weekly  earning  over  $109,000  op¬ 
erating  iirofit ;  $200,000  down  re<iuired 
-  -excellent  terms.  Financial  reterences 
re<4uirtHl.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspai>er 
Bkr,.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.— 92806. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY :  Two  top 
weeklies,  one  company ;  N.Y.  upstate 
suburban-rural  areas;  prize-winners; 
gross  $150M.  Contact  H.  VV'.  Palmer, 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. — 
l:;210. 


FLORIDA-CONTROLLING  INTEREST 
in  45-year-old  (tulf  weekly  from  ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  $60,000  gross,  $35,000 
tlown.  Exclusive  county-seat  olfset 
weekly,  (iross  $160,000,  $60,060  down. 
L.P.  Likely,  Box  431.  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla.  33731. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J,  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  111. — 60187 


SEW  SPAPERS  W  AISTEI) 


WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  in- 
tciest  in  strong  weekly  or  daily  in 
West  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Your  reply 
confidential.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  IN  GEORGIA  or 
bordering  states.  Give  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  1097,  Eelitor  &  Publisher. 


ri  BLICATIOI\S  FOR  SALE 

RESPECn'ED  BUSINESS  publication, 
loM  circulation.  Establishc’d  1950. 
News,  technical  journal,  no  comi>eti- 
ti(*n.  Pennsylvania  to  Midwest  best  op¬ 
erating  location.  Other  imblishing  in¬ 
terests  v«M«uire  sale.  Box  1135,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

WESTERN  -  BASED  MAGAZINES: 
solid  profit  record;  plant,  building  and 
business  $45,060  flown,  peiTnissive 
terms.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 
92806. 


NE^.SP.VPEK  SERVICES 
EE  AT  I  RES  AVAILABLE  ' 

DO  IT  YOURSELF — “Fills  an  imix>r- 
tant  neeil.  *leaMng  with  any  subject 
;  you’d  care  to  mention  about  home 
I  maintenance  .  .  .  illustrated  with  line 
I  drawings  marke<l  to  corresiwnd  with 
I  instructions  .  .  says  Metro  eastern 
pai)er.  Example,  cost  from  R.  Karoh. 

,  RD  3.  Dillsburg.  Pa.  17019. 


XEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

WEEKLY  TRAVEL,  humor  column. 
Top  readership.  Now  serving  160  news¬ 
papers.  Free  Repro  proofs.  Otter  of  the 
year!  Major  Points.  Allstate  Plaza  F-3, 
Northbrook,  Ill. — 60062. 


WEEKLY  FOOD  FEATURE 
Entertaining  essays  on  food  subjects 
plus  terrific  recipes.  Now  in  paiiers 
with  2,000  to  250,000  circulation.  Free 
samples.  Sandal  and  Pritch  English, 
624  Texas  Circle.  Tuscon,  Ariz. — 
S5711. 


PRESS  EJSGISEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  A  VAILARLE 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A):  color  accepted:  broad  sheet 
or  tahloM.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  P’reehold,  N.J. — 07728. 
(201)  462-3530. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders 
callable  of  printing  24  standard  and 
48  tabloid  pages.  Go^  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  in  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


NEW  WEB  OFFSET  PLANT  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  near  Verrazano-N arrows  Bridge, 
has  printing  time  available:  types**t- 
ting,  art,  etc.,  tabloids,  shoppers,  pen¬ 
ny-savers.  Inquiries  invite*!.  Pearl  Ptg. 
Co.,  2769  W'.  15th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
—11224.  (212)  284-8511. 


SPECIAL  EDITIOSS 


YOU  WILL  NET  Y’OUR  OPEN  RATE 
Commission  basis  only!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  references  from  newspapers  in 
15  states.  M.A.S.  MISSOURI.  INC., 
P.O.  Bo.x  660,  Independence,  Mo. — 
64052;  or  call  (816)  254-2774. 


MACHIXERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLANT 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  letterpress 
daily  newspaper  plant 

Includes:  8  typesetting  machines, 
Elrod,  Ludlow,  24-page  Duple* 
Tubular  press,  all  accessory  equip¬ 
ment.  All  excellent  condition. 
Contact; 

A.  V.  Lund 

DIXON  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

Dixon.  Illinois— 41021 
Ph:  (815)  284-2222 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITER.S,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units 
for  comimters.  FHN  Business  PrcHiucts, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  ivnt-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  ami  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.  10010 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSISGjmOM 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
13e  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

NEW  COMPUGRAPHIC  MACHINES 
available  on  our  leases  or  easy  pay  con¬ 
tracts.  We  stock  supplies  for  cold-type 
composintr  machines.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Corp..  Box  29,  Berlin, 
Wise.— 54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  N.Y.C. 


JUSTOWRITERS — on  ser\-ice  contract: 
2  Recorders  (1 — JU-AA);  1  Reproducer 
(8-pt.  Humbolt):  also  Morisawa  201 
Electra  with  6  fonts.  Contact:  Wm.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  Jersey  County  Printing  Co,,  619 
So.  South.  Jerseyville,  Ill. — 62052.  (AC 
618)  498-2157. 


FOR  SALE:  Complete  straiprht  matter 
and  classified  composing  system.  4  PWJ 
Friden  Recorders  and  6  Reproducers. 
(4  9-pt.  and  2  7-pt.)  with  a  tape  merger 
for  cla.ssihed  up-dating.  All  machines 
under  maintenance  contract:  3  years 
old.  Price  for  complete  system,  with 
machine  stands  (with  tight  tape  con¬ 
trols)— $13,500.  Contact  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif. — 94558. 

LINOTYPES  Model  8,  "22992  ;  Mo<lcl 
M.  i.iOS95;  Model  L.  "2421:  Nelson 
Model  8  saw,  Nolan  router,  Hammond 
r>  col.  caster :  Mentges  folder,  36x48, 
i3277.  Country  Campbell,  4-page 
pre.ss;  galleys,  lino  mats,  type  anil 
metal.  Will  sacrifice.  Ca'l  or  write 
David  Clynier,  El  Dorado,  Kansas, 
Times. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  witk  ordtr) 

4-weel(s  .  .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Csunt  five  aveiape  wordi  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Romiffanca  should  accompany  efoo* 
siRod  copy  when  submifted  for  pnb- 
lleatlen  unless  credif  has  been  eo- 
foblished.l 

4- weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  averape  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaia  2-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

GET  THE  LEAD  OUT!  Use  jm.Dur- 
alumin  Ba-se  and  get  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio. 

"com  ETS-COMETS-COMETS  ^ 

Yes,  we  have  several  good  "300  series’* 
Linotyi>e  Comets.  Low  price!  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  1  For  full  details,  write  or 
call : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  61108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

A  REAL  BARGAIN! 

Like  new,  factory-reconditioned  Alpha- 
lyi>e  Photocomposition  Equipment. 
Complete  unit  including  2  Paper  Tape 
Inputs,  Counters,  Translator,  Record¬ 
er.  Tab,  Merge.  Printout,  and  34 
Fonts.  Small  down  payment  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  low  interest  monthly  lease  pay¬ 
ments.  (608)  836-656.7.  VEC,  Inc.,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wise. — 53701. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
es’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


MISCELLAyEOES  MACin\ER  1 

The  entire  compesing  roem,  press  and 
stereotyping  equipment  (including  16- 
page  Goss  Tubular  press)  of  The  Daily 
Astorian,  is  offered  for  sale.  Available 
in  September. 

The  equipment  has  Iieen  well  main- 
taine<l;  see  in  operation,  including  5 
Lino,  ami  Intertypes,  Comet  with  hi- 
speed  TTS  unit,  Elrod,  Hammond  saws, 
Photo-Lathe,  turtles,  and  all  necessary 
equipment  to  publish  a  modern  daily 
newspaper.  Terms. 

THE  DAILY  A.STORIAN 
P.O.  Box  210,  Astoria.  Oreg. — 97103 
Ph:  (503)  325-3211 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MULTILITH  1250 
Chrome  cylinders:  automatic  stacker: 
in  excellent  condition:  best  offer  over 
$400.  Folding  machine,  small,  portable 
diversified  folds — $.70.  Call  (AC  201) 
3.37-.7936  after  7  p.m. 

FOR  SALE:  Johnstone  Splicer  Winder 
with  floor  stand  mill  roll,  74/6  HP  re¬ 
liance  drive:  good  operating  condition: 
original  cost  $8,400:  make  offer.  W.  L. 
Swartz.  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc..  8 
W.  King  St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. — 17604. 
Ph:  (717)  .397-5251 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PERFORATOR  T.4PE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  .\11  col- 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

PRESSES  &  M.4CHiyERY 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  In  the  U.S. 

GOSS  HEADLINERS  ! 
HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES  ! 
SCOTT  HI-SPEED  i 

Available  Through: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  ^ 
MACHINERY  CORP.  I 

I  720  Cherry  Street  ! 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 


24-page  DUPLE.Y  TUBULAR  with  full 
stereo,  location  Ohio.  Must  vacate 
premises;  make  offer. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE^ 

GO  K.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


ff  ANTED  TO  Rljy 

GOOD  TYPE  WHEELS  for  ATF  KDS4 
Photo  Type  Setter.  60.  72,  S  l-pt.  News- 
Bulletin,  Brookfield.  Mo. — 61628. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING  COPYWRITING 

AD  AGENCY  COPYWRITER  for  as¬ 
signment  on  newspaper  account  served 
by  agency.  Seeking  seasoned  ad  promo¬ 
tion  writer  with  experience  in  trade 
journal,  direct  mail,  collateral  ma¬ 
terials:  knowledge  of  market  research, 
statistical  data  helpful.  We  are  a  4-A 
agency.  Pacific  Northwest.  If  inter¬ 
ested,  send  complete  resum6  including 
present  salary.  Strict  confidence  re¬ 
garding  your  inquiry.  Box  1164.  FMitor 
&  Publisher. 


C.IRCEL.4TION 

CIRCHLA'nON  SUPERVISORS 
FRONT  RUNNERS  ONLY  I 
Join  the  No.  1  newspaper  in  one  of 
America’s  largest  markets.  We  have 
opportunities  for  professional  Home  De¬ 
livery  circulation  supervisors  who  want 
the  satisfaction  of  being  first  and  who 
can  accept  the  challenge  of  staying 
there.  We  want  decisive,  self-starting. 
sales-minde<l  individuals  who  can  do  a 
job  motivating  adult  district  manager 
personnel.  These  positions  offer  excel¬ 
lent  starting  salary,  company  car,  lib¬ 
eral  employee  benefits,  plus  an  unex¬ 
celled  chance  to  learn  and  demonstrate 
ability.  Send  letter,  complete  resume 
plus  salary  requirements  to  Box  1144, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  BRIGHT  young  i>erson 
with  ideas  and  initiative  needed  to  build 
the  circulation  of  a  growing  group  of 
weeklies  in  Northern  Delaware.  Circu¬ 
lation  experience  counts  heavy  but  not 
absolutely  essential.  We  are  interested 
in  action.  WEEKLY  POST.  P.O.  Box 
150,  Newark,  Dela. — 19711. 


WANTED:  CLINE  Pedestal  Reel,  dou¬ 
ble  width  with  tension.  Jim  Cimper, 
Salina,  Journal,  Salina,  Kans, —  67401. 
(AC  913)  TA  3-6363. 


VANDER(30CK  PROOF  PRESS  in 
very  good  condition.  SP20.  Sit  AC115- 
60-1  :  also  Morisawa  MC-102.  Sit  12191. 
Can  be  seen  at  Housatonic  Valley  Pub. 
Co.,  11  Boardman  Terrace.  New  Mil¬ 
ford.  Conn. — 06776:  or  call  Bob  Bar- 
raclough  (203)  3.74-2261,  for  particu¬ 

lars. 

KIINRO  V-18  CAMERA  with  quartz 
light.s — 23  X  17  copyboard — ll'i  x  18 
vacuum  back.  NuArc  flip-top  plate- 
maker — 31  X  27.  Inquire:  Belle  Plaine 
Union.  Belle  Plaine.  Iowa  52208.  (319) 
444-2520. 

INTERTYPE  MONARCH’S,  Stt  28889 
and  28928,  with  TOU75  operating  units, 
Shaffstall  dectors,  electric  pots. 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  Stt  307.75.  with  six 
pocket  mold  disk,  quadder,  Mohr  saw, 
electric  pot,  good  selection  of  mats. 

C-4  INTERTYPE,  Sit  35129.  with  Star 
quadder,  four  pocket  disk  and  m.at8. 
Really  top  condition. 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE.  Sit  72012, 
with  six  pocket  disk,  quaclder,  saw, 
electric  pot. 

MODEL  M  LUDLOW.  S"  16481.  with 
refrigeration  cooling  system,  gas  pot, 
12-pt.,  22’ 5  em  mold,  Ludlow  mat  c.'ib- 
inets.  300  fonts  Ludlow  mats. 
PREMIER  ROTARY  plate  shavers. 
HAMMOND  (Hitler  saws — Routers 
12  X  IS  PHOTO-L.\THE 
HAMMOND  Model  .S-8C  pl.ate  shaver 
U'rite  fi>r  full  detail.^ 
prices  reduced.' 

,  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
I  (AC  816)  221-9060 


DOES  ANYONE  MAKE  A  NEWSBOX 
which  distributes  only  on^  pai>er  at  a 
time?  I  need  several  dozen.  Please  senti 
information  to  W.  Boehlke.  Distant 

:  Drummer.  420  .South  St.,  Philadelphia. 

I  Pa.— 19147. 

i 


LET'S  GET  TOGETHER 

I’ve  got  a  job  for  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  you’ve  always 
wanted  to  run  your  own  department : 
accept  a  challenge:  make  a  move,  etc. 
I  can  offer  you  a  liberal  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  fringes,  unlimited  opportunity  to 
advance  here  and  in  group  operation. 
What  can  you  offer  me?  Full  resume  to: 
Publisher,  The  Palladium-Times,  Os¬ 
wego,  N.Y. — 13126.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


HKLP  WANTED 
.4DMINISTR.4TIVE 

MEDIUM-SIZE  SOUTHERN  PAPER 
is  looking  for  management  trainees  for 
an  extensive  program  which  will  lead 
to  the  top.  Applicants  selected  will 
learn  about  our  system  from  front  to 
back.  To  join  the  fastest-growing  group 
in  the  country,  send  your  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1130,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Medium-size  midwestern  PM  daily  and 
Sunday,  with  20%  increase  potential,  is 
seeking  a  dynamic  salesman  who  can 
help  us  realize  this  goal.  Only  those 
interested  in  sales  gains  need  apply. 
We’ll  pay  a  substantial  salary  with  all 
normal  fringes  and  a  generous  incen¬ 
tive  basc<l  on  performance  and  hustle. 
Box  1162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
circulation  county  weekly — Zone  5.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience  in  voluntary  pay  carrier 
ilelivery  system  and  in  organizing  adult 
motor  route  group.  Gotxl  salary  plus 
l)onus  and  fringes.  Write  complete 
background,  qualifications.  Box  12:10, 
Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM.  medium-size  M-E-&S. 
Opportunity  to  Itecome  manager  quick¬ 
ly.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1205,  Blitor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
■San  Francisco  Bay  Area  location.  Ad¬ 
vertising  creflit  and  collections  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  including 
sa'ary  history  to  Box  1105.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDIVIDUAL.  OR  COUPLE,  take  full 
charge  of  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper. 
Must  handle  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation.  Salary-f-  profit-sharing.  Ab¬ 
sentee  owner.  Excellent  opi>ortunity. 
Bo.x  1215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Small 
daily  in  college  town,  15-miles  from 
I  N.Y.C.,  seeks  promotion-minde<l  cir- 
i  culation  manager  who  understands  that 
j  a  circulation  manager  is  a  ’’sales  direc¬ 
tor”  not  a  scout  master.  Competitive 
I  market.  Goo<l  salary,  generous  bonus, 
i  A  real  opportunity  for  the  right  per- 
I  son.  Full  details  first  letter.  Write 
Box  1242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun- 
i  day-only  whose  competitive  harilships 
are  unequaled  by  its  opiMjrtunities.  Re- 
1  quires  great  skill  and  energy.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


[  COMPTROLLER  --  Growing  national 
I  publication  has  an  excellent  oi>ening 
for  an  experienced,  all-round,  aggres¬ 
sive,  mature  individual  to  he.ad  account¬ 
ing  department.  Must  have  approxi- 
maUdy  5  years’  accounting  and  finan¬ 
cial  background  with  a  good  knowledge 
of  publishing.  Excellent  starting  salary 
and  fringe  benefits.  Midwest  location, 
.'submit  resume  in  full  confidence  to 
Box  122'i.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(:l.4ssified  advertising 

S.\LE.''M.\N  (to  manager  in  3  to  6 
months)  :  small  daily  Zone  2.  We’re 
ready  and  need  to  move  quickly  with 
the  right  i)erson !  Is  it  you?  ’fell  us 
why  you  deserve  this  opportunity  to 
Box  1212,  Editor  &  Publisher.  BUT 
HURRY! 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISim 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISim 

EDITORIAL  1 

EDITORIAL 

Classified  Professional 

Start  At  $20,000  Annually 

The  man  'we  are  seekinK  will  spend 
a  year  or  two  studying  and  working 
in  all  phases  of  our  classified  oper¬ 
ation  before  he  is  appointed  CAM — 
if  he  is  the  right  man. 

Meanwhile,  his  earnings  will  have 
Increased  substantially  along  the 
way.  The  man  we  want  is  probably 
a  highly  successful  assistant  CAM  or 
street  staff  or  phone  room  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  a  large  newspaper.  Possibly, 
he  is  a  CAM  who  aspires  to  one  of 
the  most  challenging  and  rewarding 
classified  opportunities  in  America. 

In  any  event,  he  must  be  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  in  all  phases  of  classi¬ 
fied  including  forms  flow,  mechanical, 
accounting,  and  credit  systems.  He 
also  must  be  strongly  sales-oriented, 
a  good  organizer  and  a  successful 
motivator. 

If  you  believe  you  are  ready  to 
make  your  last  move  and  take  over 
one  of  the  largest,  most  well  r^arded 
operations  in  America,  write  in  con¬ 
fidence  for  an  interview.  Our  staff  is 
aware  of  this  opportunity. 

Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher 


3  YEARS  OF  SALES  EXPERIENCE  ] 
and  ready  for  a  move  up?  10,000  paid 
weekly  and  20,000-plu8  shopper  in  Area 
5  owned  by  a  large  multi-media  cor¬ 
poration — is  looking  for  you !  Salary 
open.  Right  iierson  will  soon  liecome 
ad  manager.  All  fringe  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  pension  plan.  Send  letter,  complete 
resume  plus  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
I  Excellent  challenge  for  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  to  assume  complete  advertis¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  our  36,000  cir¬ 
culation  satellite  operation. 

Excellent  salary,  incentive  plan,  and 
emi)loyee  benefits. 

If  you  feel  you  are  qualified  by  exper¬ 
ience,  management  know-how  and  with 
a  tremendous  desire  to  succeed,  send 
comprehensive  resume  to  John  W. 
Roell,  Retail  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  P.O.  Box 
191,  Tampa,  Fla.— 33601. 

Also — immediate  opening  for  creative 
retail  advertising  salesman  for  our 
Tiunpa  office. 


FLORIDA  P.M.  wants  experienced  re¬ 
porter  for  1-man  coastal  bureau.  Send 
references  and  state  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter  to  Box  1147.  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher.  ' 

SMALL  DAILY  PAPER  has  positions  j 
available  for  general  reporter  and  I 
sports  reporter.  Must  be  able  to  type  ■ 
and  have  own  car.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  exiierience;  company  benefits,  i 
Send  salary  requirements  to  Box  1194.  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  WRITER  1 
An  exiierienced  and  responsible  person 
is  needed  to  write  fresh,  interpretative 
editorials.  The  person  we  seek  must  be 
willing  to  mix  with  people  to  dig  out 
and  untangle  the  issues.  Our  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  afternoon  offset  paper  with 
15,000-plus  circulation  is  located  in 
Zone  4.  If  you  s^k  our  challenge,  send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require- 
ments  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  for  general  report¬ 
ing:  small  daily  central  Ohio.  F.  D. 
Armstrong.  P.O.  Box  471,  Bucyrus, 
Ohio— 44S20. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily. 
Zone  3.  Desirable  hours,  salary,  place 
to  live.  No  age  limit.  Box  1184,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
For  Policy/Procedure  Manual 
UP  TO  $7,500 

Worldwide,  retailing  organiza¬ 
tion  located  in  Brooklyn,  seeks 
person  whose  background  in¬ 
cludes  some  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  design,  graphics,  copy 
setting  and  composing.  Appli¬ 
cant  will  assist  in  updating 
and  maintaining  policy/pro- 
cedure  manual. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits. 

Please  submit  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Employment  Manager. 

NAVY  RESALE 
SYSTEM  OFFICE 

830  Third  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11232 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  (M/F) 


make  your  last  move  and  take  over  I  hlUTORI  4Ij  1 

one  of  the  largest,  most  well  r^arded  _ _ _ _ _ - 

operations  in  America,  write  in  con-  , _ _ _ _  „„„„„„„„ 

fidence  for  an  interview,  C^r  staff  is  GENERAL  REPORTER  and  repor^r- 
aware  of  this  opportunity.  i  branch  office  manager  for  central  Pa.  | 

daily — 24,000  ABC.  Both  solid  jobs 
Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher  !  with  a  future  require  experienced  pro-  1 
I  fessionals.  Fine  community,  good  pay  l 
I  and  fringe  benefits.  Contact  F.  E. 

DISHL  iY  ADVERTISim;  \  ^"Jlilibu'^y'rVa.-mdi.  ^p^®:  nnf 

w^kl^^^neidFfulufme^  adman  mUk  |  PRf^GREsilVE  CENTRAL  N.Y.  20.- 
establishment  NOWI  Write  or  call:  I  000  daily  wanU  newsman  to  swing  as 
Perspective.  Inc.,  80  West  St..  Worces-  '  reporter  and  de.skman  on  county  desk. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


ter.  Mass.— 01609.  (617)  757-8680. 

CALIFORNIA  CALLS 
Display  sales  post  for  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  person  who  can  take  advan- 


Background  of  town  and  county  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  preferred,  but  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  experience  O.K.  New 
building,  photocomp  and  offset  change 
shortly.  Pleasant  50,000  community  in 


tage  of  a  grrowing  market.  Salary,  auto  Adirondack  foothills,  great  for  summer  ^ 
expense  and  bonus  plan,  11,000  ABC  fj'd  outdTOr  recreation.  Box  g. 

Monday  through  Friday,  located  only  1132.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

30-minute8  from  San  Francisco  in  beau-  ,  ,,  S 

tiful  Diablo  Valley.  Fantastic  climate.  WOMANS  PA(jE  B^ITOR  for  small  = 
Send  reaumi  or  call  Bill  Hexner,  Con-  dady  central  Oh^io.  F.  D  Armstrong.  = 
cord  Transcript,  Concord,  Calif. — 94520;  P.O.  Box  471,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820.  ^ 

_ _ <AC  415)  682-6440. _  GE3NERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  1 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and  for  p.m.  Florida:  some  experience,  g 
classlfled.  for  daily  newspapers  in  Send  coinplete  resume  references,  ^I-  g 
EftP’s  Zones  6.  7  and  8.  Send  complete  ary  r^uirements  to  Box  1154.  Editor  = 
■  •  -  -  &  Publisher.  = 


-Zip  Codf 


typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  W,  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  Ill. — 60603. 


Claitificetion 


If  you’re  a  top 
ad  man  .  .  . 

DO  YOURSELF 
A  FAVOR! 

Pick  up  the  'phone  between 
9  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  and  call 
(collect)  615-246-8121 

Ask  for  John  E.  Fry 

We’ll  tell  you  why  you  should 
make  your  move  now. 

Next  month  you  could  be  a  lot 
happier  than  you  are  today. 


“  I  WRITER/REPORTER/EDITOR  for  in- 

_  ternational  trade  union  publications. 

Seek  individual  to  produce  offset  news¬ 
paper  from  idea  to  finished  product. 
Must  know  layout,  art  and  photo  dis¬ 
play.  Labor-orientation  a  plus,  but  not 
required.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Salary  negotiable:  excellent  fringes, 
j  Box  1142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS/WRITERS 
I  The  nation’s  fastest-growing  suburban 
newspaper  operation  seeks  top  caliber 
editors  and  writers  to  enhance  the  high 
quality  of  its  news  staff.  We  particu¬ 
larly  want  resumes  from  reporters, 
copy  editors,  supervising  editors  and 
editorial  writers  with  several  years’ 
experience  in  their  field  who  seek  op- 
nortunities  to  grow  in  responsibility. 
We  have  the  challenge  and  need  men 

-  and  women  to  raise  to  it.  Send  full  de- 

:res-  !  tails  to  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Executive 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres-  tails  to  Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Executive 
sive.  capable,  needed  immediately  for  Editor.  Paddock  Piihlicatinns,  Inc..  Box 
20M  daily.  Chart  Area  1.  A  hard-work-  280,  Arlington  Heights,  III. — 60006.  No 
ing,  not  easily  discouraged  PRODUCER  ’phone  calls,  please 

will  be  excited  with  the  opportunity  for - - 

advancement  in  our  rapidly-growing,  DI7"'TI  IDC  CPlIT^^D 

top-notch  organization.  Salary,  incen-  ilv-^lUKt  tUMLJK 

tive,  fringes.  Interested?  Forward  re-  _ _ _ 

sume  today  to  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Pub-  oaCramenTO,  k^allTOrnia 

lisher.  Looking  forward  to  meeting  you  1 

Our  folks  know  of  this  ad.  The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  im- 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Sun¬ 
day-only,  highly  competitive  market  in 
beautiful  surroundings.  Under  young 
management.  Needed :  guts,  ingenuity 
and  enjoyment  of  continual  battle. 
Box  1200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— looking  for  a 
challenge?  A  goo<l  chance  to  move  up? 
No  bed  of  roses — competitive  situation 
— but  a  real  opportunity  for  a  produc¬ 
ing  professional.  Zone  2  daily.  Box 
1240,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  a  Picture  Ed¬ 
itor.  Experience  essential.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full-time  position,  excellent 
opportunity  and  employe  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

2 1st  &  'Q'  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95816 


m  To  Rim: 


m  Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


m  EDITOR  8>  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

MAGAZINE 

EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  imaginative  edi¬ 
tor,  a  good  organizer  who  can  turn  an 
already  gootl  Sunday  roto  magazine  into 
a  superb  one.  This  editor  needs  to  know 
quality  writing  from  just  an  elongated 
news  feature;  should  have  a  feeling  for 
magazine  display  and  a  recognition 
that  a  newspaper  magazine  should  be 
something  more  than  a  collection  of 
historical  features,  and  old  ladies  who 
collect  bottles.  We  are  in  the  influential 
Eastern  Seaboard  metroplex.  All  replies 
held  in  confidence.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS,  DESKMETM  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P’s  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
ExiK*rience<l  or  qualifle<l  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  W.  Monroe,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 


DESK  MAN 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
We’re  seeking  someone  for  the  copy 
desk  who  is  attentive  to  detail,  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  takes  pride  in  producing  a 
good-looking,  readable  page;  you  don’t 
have  to  have  a  lot  of  experience.  Our 
evening  daily  is  offset — has  21,000  cir¬ 
culation — and  in  1969  w’on  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  first  award  for 
general  excellence.  We’ve  started  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building.  Our  com¬ 
munity  is  an  attractive  one.  30-miles 
north  of  San  Diego,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  ocean.  Contact  Ron 
Kenney,  Daily  Times-Advocate,  P.O. 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Calif.— 92025.  Ph : 
(714)  745-6611. 


EDITOR  for  college  town  weekly  news- 
pai>er.  Paper  closely  associated  with 
Berea  College.  Position  open  December 
1970.  Circulation:  2.800;  income:  $50,- 
000  annually.  Editorial  policy  includes: 
constructive  attitude  for  community 
welfare,  concern  for  the  dignity  of 
persons,  recognition  of  significant  is¬ 
sues  and  the  Christian  humanitarian 
points  of  view.  Send  resume  to  Karl  E. 
Warming,  Berea  Pub.  Co.,  Berea.  Ky.— 
40403. 


Financial 

Editor 

A  leading  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  two  is  seeking  a  financial 
etlitor  w'ho  recognizes  business  stories 
and  how  to  pursue  them.  We  want 
sorrteone  who  can  make  business  news 
comprehensible  to  the  average  reader 
and  can  inject  life  and  drama  into  an 
already  existing  good  section.  This  per¬ 
son  needs  to  l>e  a  motivating  force  for 
the  business  staff,  rather  than  a  col¬ 
umnist-writer.  If  interested.  send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1170,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

BUREAU  MANAGER  to  cover  portion 
of  Oregon’s  beautiful  coast.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  photography,  feature  writing, 
in-depth  reporting  of  public  affairs. 
Bachelor’s  degree,  full-time  professional 
experience  require<l.  Salary  $150  to 
$230  weekly  with  liberal  fringes.  Send 
letter  and  resume  to:  County  Editor, 
Register-Guard,  Box  1232,  Eugene.  Ore. 
—97401. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  PAPER 
wants  aggressive  e<litor.  Should  know 
all  phases  of  editorial  operation  and 
have  ability  to  supervise  staff.  Pull 
range  of  benefits.  Salary  range:  $130 
to  $150  Nveekly.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1192.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 

AND 

DESKMEN 

Whether  you’re  a  skilled  profes¬ 
sional,  or  just  have  the  desire  and 
ability  to  l>e  one,  there  may  l>e  an 
exciting,  rewarding  opportunity  for 
you  on  one  of  Lee’s  16  daily  news¬ 
papers — from  Wise,  to  Greg. 

Progressive  pay  policy  and  excel¬ 
lent  fringes,  too!  Send  resume  to: 

Corporate  Personnel  Office 

LEE  ENTERPRISES.  INC. 

130  East  2nd  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa — 52801 


HELP  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

OPER  A  TORS — M  ACHINISTS 

SPORTS  WRITER:  .some  general  re-  ' 
IK)rting ;  knowledge  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Five-day  afternoon  pai)er:  offset.  . 
Congenial  staff.  Goo<l  salary,  fringes. 
City  of  8,000.  Need  Sept.  1.  Daily  ! 
Journal,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. — 53301.  : 

PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  steady  posi¬ 
tion ;  congenial  environment:  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Maintenance  experience 
l>referred.  Write  or  ’phone  Pete  Rielly, 
5060  Convoy.  San  Diego,  Calif. — 92111. 
Ph:  (714)  279-0720. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  sub-  , 
url>an  daily  needs  accurate,  fast,  dedi¬ 
cated  professional,  combination  news 
e<lit<>r-slot  man.  Must  lie  imaginative. 
Good  starting  salary  in  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Write  Box  1220,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST-ASSISTANT 
in  18-machine  plant;  mo<lern  c<iuii)- 
ment:  computer-processed  tape  for 

automated  high-speed  quality  produc¬ 
tion.  Suburl)an  Philadelphia  area.  Open 
shop.  All  benefits.  Write  or  ’phone  col¬ 
lect  Radnor  Graphic  Arts,  Radnor,  Pa. 

(215)  688-6338. 

NFiW  ENGLAND  DAILY  needs  sports 
editor  with  knowledge  of  pro  football. 
(AC  401)  724-1700. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR  or  hot  metal 
mark-up  man  to  learn  comyrnter  mark¬ 
up  for  Linofilm  with  IBM  1130  system. 
Night  position.  Non-union.  Southern 
California  area.  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR,  small 
N.J.  daily.  Emphasis  on  area  sports  -|- 
desk  work,  including  all  phases,  and 
column.  Good  salary,  benefits,  working 
conditions.  Growing  area  and  paiK>r. 
State  full  particulars  first  letter  and 
give  availability  for  interview.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old. 
established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
e<iuipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate,  Advancement  opportunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell,  N.M. — 
'^8201. 

Da  ily  A  eu'it papers 

Senil  us  your  resume;  we  w’ill  duplicate  i 
ami  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  ranpe  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually  1 
available,  | 

New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn. 
340  Main  St.  Room  527 
Worcester.  Mass. — 01608 

PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 

THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSCT 
PLANT  IN  N.Y.C.  HAS 
SEVERAL  CHOICE  OPE’NINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET 
PRESSMEN 

EDITOR  -  Full  responsibility  for  editor¬ 
ial  pro<Iuct  that  will  build  circulation 
for  OrepTon  semi-weekly.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  to  manage  editorial  staff,  di¬ 
rect  layout  and  proiluce  local  eilitorial 
pajre.  Ideal  environment :  choose  moun¬ 
tain  or  l»each  recreation  1-hour  away. 
This  is  an  unusual  weekly  opportunity. 
Salary,  fringes  and  prowinp:  newspai>er 
proup  assures  an  excellent  future  for 
a  poo<l  pro<lucer.  Write  Box  1239,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Exi>erience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot¬ 
trell  V-22  is  re<iuire<l.  High  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  l>enefits,  stock  options,  etc. 
Company  has  living  accommixlations 
available  for  pressmen  and  families. 

Call  collect  (212)  629-2900. 

PRESSROO.M  FOREMAN 

New  England  daily:  30,000  circulation: 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  an<l  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  l)enefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1234,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING 
6-<lay  p.m.  offset  newspai>er  in  northern 
Illinois  seekinp  experience<l  reporter 
for  peneral  assipnment  now,  assistant 
news  cxlitor’s  slot  in  near  future.  Must 
l)e  str  >np  on  local  povernment,  in-dopth  ' 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  anil  commercial 
printing.  Good  starting  salary  with 
fringe  benefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Ino. 
316  S.  Main,  Princeton,  Ill.  61356; 

Ph. :  (81.5)  872-1414. 

reporting.  Goo<l  pay,  resix>nsibility  and 
opportunity,  and  fringes.  Write  Box 
1020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  with  now  mcxlern  equii>- 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  Editor 

EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  Put-  1 
nam  County.  Write,  statinp  qualifica-  i 
tions.  P.O.  Box  220,  Carmel,  N.Y. — 
10512. 

&  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN/stereo 

combination  nee<led.  Gooil  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale:  $152.50  nights: 
371/4-hour  week ;  2  week’s  vacation  after 
1  year;  2  week’s  sick  leave:  company 
participation  in  Group  Mdical,  retire¬ 
ment.  loss  of  income  plans — other 

OFFSET  PERSONNEL 

SMALL  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  off¬ 
set  daily  needs  experienced  photocom¬ 
position  keyboard  operator  to  operate 
and  supervise  operation  of  Superquick 

fringe  benefits.  Contact  Wyoming 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  82001.  Ph.:  (307)  634-3361  ;  or 
P.O.  Box  801. 

Chance  for  pomotion  to  shop  foreman 

PRINTERS 

web  press  and  d.'irkroom.  Write  Box 
1051,  Edito  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORMEAN 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  FOREMAN 
for  newspaper  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
patre  make-up.  Volume  ad  production 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT'SC.  At  least  3 
years'  supervisory  experience.  Non¬ 
union.  Box  1058,  Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

Sunday  newspaper  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  experienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS: 
knowledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Good  salary  and 
•  benefits.  Box  716,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

*  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
’  solid  experience  in  cold-type  and  hot 
j  lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
j  to  expertly  organize  and  supervise 
1  growing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person! 
,  Write  to<lay  giving  all  details  to  Box 
909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPARTMENT  FOREMAN  possibility 
for  the  right  offset  stripper-cameraman 
for  4-color  and  H'W  work  of  excellent 
quality.  Ck>mmercia!  plant  in  beautiful 
university  community.  News-Review 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — S3S43. 

cian;  experienced.  All  benefits.  Write 
for  interview;  Alan  Poe.  The  Fau- 

PRODUCTION 

quirer  Democrat.  Marrenton,  Va. — 
22186. 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

i  $15,000-4- 

Morning-afternoon  combination  dailies, 
1  75,000  circulation,  in  Eastern  U.S. 
1  have  immediate  opening.  Prior  super- 
1  visory  experience  a  must.  We’re  mem- 
I)er  of  newspaper  group,  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential.  Reply  to  Box 
1  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— a  ‘take 
charge*  individual — for  offset  daily  with 
outside  printing  work.  Top  credentials 
nee<le<l.  Starting  range:  $15-$20,fl00. 
Good  future  with  fast-growing  company 
— Zone  2.  Box  1225.  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATIO:^ 

EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CLEVELAND-BASED  multi-plant  divi¬ 
sion  of  “top  10”  coriKjrations  has  im¬ 
mediate  0|>eninK  for  an  associate  em¬ 
ployee  publications  editor.  Candidate 
should  have  1-3  years’  solid  writinji, 
e<iiting  experience.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  career  with  company  recognized 
as  leader  in  employee  communication 
field  :  some  travel  involve<i.  Salary  open. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1190,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  DIRECTOR 
OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
College  of  12,000  enrollment  has  open¬ 
ing  on  PR  staff  for  Chief  of  News 
Bureau  with  possibility  of  some  teach¬ 
ing  of  basic  journalism  courses.  Salary 
to  $7,000  for  qualified  person  with 
undergraduate  degree  and  some  prac¬ 
tical  experience:  $8,200  for  Master’s 
degree.  Nine-month  contract — Sept.  1. 
1970  to  May  31,  1971.  Write:  Dir.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Central  Missouri  State 
College,  Warrensburg,  Mo. — 64093. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMIMSTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER-OWNER  :  Let  me  do  your 
worrying  for  you.  20  years’  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  5M  to  40M.  Know  all 
departments  well :  can  also  write  and 
edit,  but  especially  adept  in  advertising. 
Have  converted  two  dailies  from  letter- 
press  to  offset.  Profit-oriented  with 
superb  credentials.  For  complete  details 
write  Box  1169,  liditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ASSLSTANT  PUBLISHER 
Eleven  years’  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  management  LouisviUr  Cottrict- 
Journal  and  Washington  Post,  plus  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  Business  Man¬ 
ager  17,000  suburban  daily  with  satel¬ 
lite  weeklies.  MBA  Harvard.  Active  in 
industry  groups  and  community  affairs. 
Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 20  years, 
carrier  promotions,  motor  routes,  home 
delivery  specialist ;  low  carrier  turn- 
over,  and  increasing  circulation.  Prefer 
p.m.  paper — 25M  class— Zones  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7.  Box  1216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ni^L.AY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  15M  to 
4UM:  know  national,  retail,  classified: 
strong  on  organization  and  ’taking 
charge’  to  create  an  enthusiastic,  hard¬ 
working  department;  skilled  in  promo¬ 
tion.  Strong  background  in  hiring  and 
training  personnel.  Know  both  letter- 
press  and  offset.  15  years’  experience. 
University  graduate.  For  all  informa¬ 
tion  write  Box  1176.  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 


NATIONAL  AD  MANAGER  of  me¬ 
dium-size  metropolitan  daily.  Last  eight 
years’  associate  sales  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff;  17  years’  total  na¬ 
tional  display  ex|>erience.  Knowledge- 
i  ability,  enthusiasm  and  management 
I  skills.  Qu.alifie<l  to  train,  lead  and  sup- 
I  ervise  .  .  .  get  the  job  done!  Presently 
employed.  Community-minde<i.  Family 
I  man.  Box  1057,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  position  on  10 
to  50-thousand  circulation  newspaper. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  6,  hut  will 
go  anywhere  for  the  right  arrange¬ 
ment.  Prefer  to  work  using  layouts. 
Have  ha<l  management  training.  15 
years’  experience:  university  graduate. 
Know  both  LP  and  offset.  Write  Bo.x 
1167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5  YE.ARS’  AD  EXPERIENCE:  cre.a- 
tive  layouts ;  good  at  sales.  Box  1226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted  . . . 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EimORlAL 

PR  PROFESSIONAL  and  J-^trad  seeks  ! 
return  to  newspai)er  or  magazine  writ-  , 
ing ;  4  years’  PR,  one  advertising.  Age  I 
27.  Will  relowite  Southeast  or  South-  ; 
west.  Interested?  Write  Hox  1103,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

TURF  WRITER  wants  |)ermanent  po-  1 
sition  as  such  ;  21  years’  news  e.xperi-  ' 
ence  all  phases.  Interestwl  more  in 
handicapping  than  in  betting.  Box  ' 
1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER  &  EDITOR  lo  years,  last  7 
sharp  editing  and  dignifieil  layouts  on 
200,000  metro  daily.  Seek  new  chal-  , 
lenge  and  geography,  preferably  Zones  ; 
5-9.  Creative.  Conscientious.  Good  ref-  i 
erences.  Family.  Box  1141,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  48,  believes  in  tight 
eiliting,  snappy  heads.  Stymied  in  pres¬ 
ent  job.  24  years'  experience,  including 
news  and  sports  editorships.  Knows 
make-up.  Hox  1143,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDlTimiAL 

JOURNALIST  with  23  years*  exi>eri- 
eiice  seeks  lo  relocate.  Any  editorial 
job  -reporting,  desk,  photos.  Box  1235, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


W'^RITER-EDITOR  trie<l  PR.  wants  to 
return  to  writing;  J-school  diploma;  24 
years*  experience.  Prefer  High  Plains 
or  West.  1824  Almira,  Lawi-ence,  Kans. 
66044. 


HARD-WORKING  EDITOR/WRITER, 
33,  seeks  invest  self,  small  capital  in 
.small  daily,  weekly — South  or  West. 
Hox  1231.  l^itor  &  Publisher. 

J-CiRAD,  newspaper,  house  organ,  PR 
exi>enence,  seeks  ix>sition  in  Los  An¬ 
gles  area.  l4ox  1229,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
iisner. 

HUSINESS  EDITOR  or  writer’s  posi¬ 
tion  sought  by  immigrant  Asian  news¬ 
man,  not  naturalized.  M.A.  in  econ¬ 
omics,  Making  $17,800  as  editoria'-page 
editor.  Hox  1199,  E<iitor  &  Publisher,  j 

REPORTER- WRITER,  31.  J-School 
grad,  seeking  iiermanent  opportunity. 
Now  writing  for  trade  publication  in 
ManhatUin;  previous  newsiiaper  exijer- 
ience.  Seeking  writing  or  PK  work  in 
ManhatUin,  or  Long  Island  newspai)er 
work.  Box  1227.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  POLITICAL  REPORTER  for  47M  daily 
j  seeks  new  challenge,  preferably  in  ik>- 
i  litical  rt*porting.  B.A.  English,  gradu¬ 
ate  work,  political  science;  26,  two 
years’  e.xiierience,  Bo.x  1224,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  DESK  POSITION  with 
direction  of  stall  wanU'd.  Solid  exi>er- 
;  ience.  $11,000.  Hox  1221,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

W’OMAN.  age  25,  J-grad,  seeks  writing 
job  Zones  3  or  4.  Exfierience  in  col¬ 
lege  publicity  and  desk  work.  Box  1219, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  PUBLICIST,  28.  J-Krad.  mar- 
ried,  seeks  to  return  to  field  as  si>orts 
writer  or  e<Utor.  Have  prep,  college, 
pro  coverage  experience.  Box  1237, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  35,  MSJ,  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  eiliting  or  administrative 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  fiehl 
of  international  affairs.  Experienceil, 
traveled.  In  no  hurry.  Hox  1197,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FREE — LA\CE 

YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE 
U.S.  Correspondent  in  London  covers  ; 
United  Kingdom,  Europe:  politics,  - 
business,  EEC,  travel,  entertainment. 
Prompt,  well-written  copy,  reasonable 
rates.  Write:  EUROPEAN  NEWS,  5  &  , 
G  Clements  Inn.  London  WC2,  Eng¬ 
land.  ' 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT— 
former  top  Congressional  aide  w'ho 
knows  Hill  and  agencies  from  “inside" 
—available  for  assignments.  Rates  not 
inflationary :  lively  style.  Box  1136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEy—STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN.  27.  thoroughly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  press  and  stereotyi* 
wok,  desires  to  relocate.  Bo:i  745, 
Fslitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Kelly  B.  Vertical ;  com¬ 
mercial  experience  with  Rotary  news¬ 
paper  hi-s|ieed.  Full,  part-time.  Box 
876.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRiyTERS 

HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
Woman  knowleilgeable  in  typesetting 
and  paste-up;  man  has  12  years  ex- 
I>erience  in  camera  and  press — 7  in 
foivman’s  position.  Box  946,  E<ntor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER.  33.  family.  Eight 
years’  experience:  new’spaper,  maga¬ 
zine.  wire  service — nationally  publish- 
e<l.  Specialties:  Outdoors,  recreation, 
conservation,  ecology.  Box  1151,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  /  REPORTER; 
matuie.  Experienced  on  dailies.  Em¬ 
ployed  on  trade  bi-weekly.  Seeks  assign¬ 
ments  in  Philadelphia-Delaware  Valley 
area.  Box  1127,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER— Experience  wire  ;  SPORTS  EDITOR  26M  daily  will  trade 


CORRESPONDENT  IN  ISRAEL 
In-depth  coverage  of  political-economic 
scene  plus  your  local  angles.  Leaving 
September  for  third  extendetl  stay. 
Clippings,  resume  available.  Tom  Ack¬ 
erman,  288  W.  238th  St.,  Bronx.  N.Y. 
10463.  (212)  KI  9-0981. 


BERLIN  -  BASED  WRITER  /  ARTIST 
available  until  1972  for  specialized/gen¬ 
eral  or  individual  European  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  1181,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


service,  dailies,  specialty  |>apers.  Cai>- 
able  any  spot,  reporting  or  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  general  assignment.  Good  on  news- 
features.  Located  Zone  8.  Box  1163, 
Editor  &  PuVilisher. 


YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  reporting 
.si)ot  on  Zone  5  daily.  Talented,  respon¬ 
sible  and  ready  to  listen.  Box  1171, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  urgently  needs  work;  5 
years’  on  major  dailies;  also  expert  at 
make-up.  wire  and  photo  editing,  re- 
w'riting.  (?heap.  Box  1172,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


9  years’  desk,  writing  experience  for 
challenging  opi)ortunity  in  Zone  4. 
Sports,  feature-writing  pi*eferred,  but 
will  consider  all.  Box  1214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER.  3  years’  county  govern-  | 
ment  and  general  reporting.  Woman  J- 
grad  now  on  daily.  Zones  6-9.  Bo.x 
1211,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE,  female  report-  i 
er  looking  for  spot  on  me<lium-size  ! 
(50,000-plus>  paper.  Journalism  degree. 
Year  on  metropolitan  paper.  Willing  to  ; 
do  almost  anything.  Box  1210,  Etlitor  ^ 
&  Publisher,  I 


TWO  NEWSPAPER  WRITERS  want 
free-lance.  Experience  runs  gamut — in¬ 
vestigative  to  features.  Will  travel. 
Terms  discussed.  Box  1174,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREMAN — a  ‘take  charge’  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7200,  ext.  1403. 


PRODVCTlOy 


PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 

Goal.  plan,  and  systems-oriented.  Heavy 
;  on  communications,  supervision  and 
'  training.  Broad  experience  including 
areas  beyond  production ;  electronic 
and  mechanical  engineering  back¬ 
ground.  Looking  for  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  progressive  management 
team.  40's.  family,  college.  Absolute 
confidence.  Box  1161,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

PRO'DucrrioN  manager 

30  years’  experience  all  phases  daily 
newspaper  ojieration  ;  21  years’  various 
I  management  itositions  including  10 
!  years  as  Proiluction  Manager.  Strong 
,  composing,  engraving.  Age  47.  0)m- 
:  plete  resume  Box  1223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  —  speeches.  ! 
news  and  feature  stories — available  for  | 
part  or  full-time  assignments.  Box  1173, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPER  A  TORS— M  ACH lyiSTS 

MACHINIST  —  Electronics.  Photons. 
.\ce  Elektrons.  Tape  operator  and 
regular  linecasting  machines.  Former 
head  machinist.  Day  shift  only.  Large 
or  small  plant  and/or  town.  Box  960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST — Exi>erienced  ALL  com¬ 
posing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspaper  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opportunity  to  learn  cold- 
type  process.  Married.  35,  References. 
Box  993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

:  EXPERIENCED  publication/pr  editor. 

:  writer;  prefer  university,  industry,  as¬ 
sociation.  Box  1117,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARMY  CAPTAIN.  PR  OFFICER,  due 
'  for  Octol)er  discharge  from  Vietnam, 
seeks  career-oriented  PR  position.  Six 
years’  civilian-military  PR  experience; 
11  years*  writing;  4  years*  broadcast- 
\  ing.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English,  25, 
,  married.  1  child.  Location  open.  Box 
1208.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


JUNE  COLLEGE  GRAD,  high  academic 
record,  seeks  job  as  reporter  or  feature 
writer.  W’illing  to  learn.  W’ill  go  any¬ 
where,  Box  1189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  theater/film 
critic  seeks  job  with  paper,  magazine  in 
ciilturally-aMve  aiea.  M.A.  in  English. 
Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  EDITOR  ' 

of  successful  semi-weekly  searches  for  | 
post  as  editor  of  small-to-medium  daily» 
also  in  western  states.  Experience<i  as 
city  e<litor  of  small  daily.  Winner  of  , 
state-national  editorial  aw'ards.  B.S.  in  '  TELETYPESET TER — Fast,  accurate:  ,  PR-  FAR  EAST  WANTED;  11  years’ 
Business  Administration.  Box  1207,  Ed-  1 
itor  &  Publisher.  I 


15  years’  experience  with  national  |  exi)erience;  French.  Japanese:  some 
magazine.  Fairchild  equipment,  inter-  i  Southeast  Asian  languages.  Resume 


WIRE  EDITOR,  23.  seeks  reporting  or 
desk  job  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming. 
Knows  photography.  Box  1178,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TIGHT  COPY  EDITOR  stymied.  Please 
permit,  encourage  or  demand  quality 
work,  real  ecliting.  Large  rim  prefer- 
re<l.  Box  1238,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNER’S  LUCK  is  needeil  by 
Michigan  State  J-School  grad  in  fiml- 
ing  a  iK)sition  as  general  assignment 
rei>orter.  Member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  21  years  old.  Available  Sept. 
20.  Box  1206.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  experienced  in  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  urban  renewal — 
willing  to  relocate.  Box  1204,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher, 


changeable  magazines.  N.Y.C.  area,  i  available.  Box  1217,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Box  1112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


DE'SKMAN,  35,  with  medium  metro, 
is  l(X)king  for  l>etter  position  and  pay. 
Exi>erience:  slot,  copy  e<]iting.  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate  , 
degree.  Ejirning  $250  now.  Box  1209,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIE’NCED  NEWSMAN;  B.A., 
M.A.;  43:  seeks  post  in  college  news 
bureau.  Box  1236,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  30.  seeks 


&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  38.  de¬ 
sires  to  “break  in’*  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  e<Iiting,  but  wish  to 
learn  it  full-time.  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
Schofd :  military  obligation  completeil. 
Available  immetliately !  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN,  35.  with 
12  years*  newspaper,  radio,  tv  experi¬ 
ence  in  Washington  wants  executive 
pf>sition  in  journalism  or  relate<l  field 
that  will  use  talents  and  interest  as 
editor,  organizer,  administrator,  Know’s 
Wa.shington  and  knows  new’s  business. 

Excellent  background  and  cre<lentials. 

Married,  family.  Ivy.  Master’s.  Box 
1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  August  15,  1970 


SCIFJ4CE  WRITER-TEACHER.  38, 
desires  position  with  university  depart¬ 
ment  of  information  services.  Exr>er- 
ienee<I  in  science  writinpr.  science 
teachinpr,  photography.  and  public 
speakinK.  Reply  Box  1201.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SLOT.  RIM,  SPORTS  or  feature  writ¬ 
ing:  1 1-year  veteran:  age  30.  Kerry 
Yencer,  1821  W.  74th  PI.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. — 46260. 
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N  ewspaperdom 


Pay  and  course  credits 
earned  in  summer  jobs 


Paul  Miller,  chairman  and  “Of  course,  we  have  problems  60  School  of  Journalism  stu-  jobs  to  go  back  to  their  intern 
chief  executive  of  Gannett  Co.  with  youth  or  anything  else.  But  dents  between  their  junior  and  city  where  they  have  more  or 
Inc.,  returned  July  24  after  five  we  have  a  big  effort  in  this  senior  years  at  the  University  of  less  established  themselves, 
weeks  in  Europe — including  vis-  country.  We  have  to  have  disci-  Missouri-Columbia  are  in  the  It  isn’t  just  a  case  of  finding 
its  to  Prague,  Budapest,  pline  to  get  people  trained.”  midst  of  a  summer  internship  a  summer  job,  then  enrolling  in 
Bucharest  and  Belgrade  with  Tonescu’s  “recruitment  pro-  program  which  gives  them  pro-  the  course  for  credit.  Five  sig- 
Associated  Press  General  Man-  gram”  is  simple.  A  list  of  the  fessional  experience  and  sum-  natures  are  required  on  the  con- 
ager  Wes  Gallagher.  Miller  is  best  available  jobs  at  “Scinteia”  mer  jobs.  tract,  including  the  academic  ad- 


president  of  the  AP.  In  this  ar-  is  posted  at  appropriate  places.  Under  the  program,  students  visor,  student,  employer,  course 

tide  he  tells  of  a  visit  to  Ro-  Students  with  the  best  grades  obtain  employment  at  normal  professor  and  placement  office, 

mania’s  largest  newspaper :  get  their  choice  of  the  posted  salaries  and  earn  two  hours  of  Employers  evaluate  students’ 

jobs.  undergraduate  credit.  One  stu-  work  at  regular  intervals  and 

Bv  Paul  Miller  “Sometimes  it  doesn’t  work,”  dent  in  the  program  is  earning  the  School  of  Journalism  keeps 

y  Tonescu  said,  looking  like  a  U.S.  more  than  $230  a  week  while  in  constant  touch,  by  letter  or  in 

managing  editor  who  has  just  one  employer  found  a  summer  person.  Then,  too,  the  final 

The  name  of  Romania’s  big-  lost  a  trainee  to  a  public  rela-  w'orker  for  $85  a  w’eek.  One  un-  grade  is  determined  in  control 


newspaper  is  “Scinteia”  tions  job. 


grade  is  determined  in  control 


dergraduate  student  is  spending  courses  in  the  fall. 


i  Spark)  and  that  also  could  ap-  Incidentally,  other  newspaper  the  summer  in  Germany  working 
propriately  apply  to  the  editor  people  in  Romania  told  us  that  for  Stars  and  Stripes.  Several 


and  chief  executive. 


Stocky,  dark  and  40,  Alexan-  been  tried  and  abandoned.  Most 
dru  Tonescu  not  only  is  the  now  appear  to  feel  that  best 


college  journalism  education  had  are  working  in  their  hometowns, 
been  tried  and  abandoned.  Most  The  internship  program  is 


Bartlett  retires 


x»  Upton  E.  Bartlett,  personal 
popular  with  employers:  a  high  Rockford  (Ill.) 


bachelor  boss  (“no  time  for  results  come  from  on-the-job  percentage  of  the  interns  return  j  * 

marriage”)  of  the  1  million  cir-  training  after  generalized  col-  as  full  time  employes  after  Newspapers  Inc.,  retired  from 


culation  daily.  He  also  is  a  lege  study.  graduation;  it  is  popular  with  positio 

member,  and  one  of  the  young-  Scinteia  is  printed  in  a  cen-  students  who  like  the  summer 
est,  of  the  Central  Committee  tral  production  plant  along  with  jobs  and  experience;  and  it  is  ,  *  • 

of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ro-  eight  other  publications  in  popular  with  the  School  of  Jour-  ®  ®  ^  , 

mania*  RiinViai-ocf  TV,x>i.o  _ i: _ ...-i.:.!. _ : _ xi _ i _ j:x_  VOlvement 


,  ..  .  .  ,  .  ,  his  position  this  month.  He  held 

graduation;  it  is  popular  with  -  -o 

.  ,  .  V  „  the  position  for  18  years, 

students  who  like  the  summer  -nr-.i.  r,  _xi  xx.  j  x 
.  ,  ,  .  j  -x  •  With  Bartlett  s  departure 

jobs  and  experience;  and  it  is  ,  ,  -i  x  j-x-  x?  • 

i _ lo,.  ends  a  family  tradition  of  in- 


Bucharest.  There  are  nine  na¬ 
tional  newspapers  in  this  coun- 


-  -  - - *  Wlixll  VilC  ,  .  .  .1.V  ^  T>  .ff  J 

mania.  Bucharest.  There  are  nine  na-  nalism  which  enjoys  the  plaudits  vemen  in  o  or 

That  last  is  particularly  im-  tional  newspapers  in  this  coun-  employers  give  its  students.  xx>  ^  fv,  ^ 

portant  to  Tonescu.  He  doesn  t  try  of  20  million  population.  The  Before  signing  contracts  to  ,  ‘  gran  a  er, 

have  to  ask  what  policy  is.  He  national  newspapers  have  total  enter  the  internship  program,  -ffu  ^  t. 

knows.  He’s  there  when  it  s  circulation  of  2.5  million.  students  also  sien  un  for  a  iour-  Publisher  of  the  Rockford  Reg- 


portant  to  Tonescu.  He  doesn’t  try  of  20  million  population.  The 


nalism  which  enjoys  the  plaudits 
employers  give  its  students. 
Before  signing  contracts  to 


students  also  sign  up  for  a  jour-  ■  ,  ^  j.  , onn  x-i 

’»ade.  nalism  control  course  for  the  ^ster-Gazette  from  1890  until 

Tonescu  discussed  this  and  for  »be  Party  followinp  fall  semester  The  con- 

other  matters  and  problems  in  a  p  .  p  x  ,  ^  trol  course  mav  be  in  radio  tel-  Tipton  Bartlett’s  father,  served 

meetine  in  his  office  high  in  the  Romanian  Postal  Depart-  .  .  ^  ^  x  -’x-  manv  vears  as  general  man- 

meeiing  in  nis  omce  nign  in  ine  x  jjanJigs  distribution  A  evision,  news  or  feature  •writing,  •  *  ® 

impressive  publications  build-  .  ,  striDUtion.  a  .  ■  nhotoeranhv  or  anv 

cu  .„d  the‘;nto.^totU  ono  of  ^  .i?'  S’or'woSE  rSoTtfuSI  Lder  in  new  post 


his  editors. 


that  the  Party  subsidizes  our  student  workers  and  faculty 


‘“Ss  like  a  hank  ”  Tonescu  ne^spaP^r.  Scinteia  makes  a  members  grade  work  in  the  con-  Robert  A.  Loder  Jr.,  a  former 
ixODRS  iiKC  d  uciiiK,  xu„  T» _ L..  Trol  courses  Students  receive  newsnaner  renort.er  and  edltori- 


said. 

It  looks  like  many  other  Mos¬ 
cow-inspired  architectural  pro¬ 
ductions. 


profit  for  the  Party.  courses,  students  rece 

The  newspaper  sells  for  2  ^he  lower  of  the  two  grades  i 
cents  a  copy  nd  has  a  little  two  hours  of  internship  credit 
advertising.  It  carries  no  clas-  Employers  f  vor  the  progr 


trol  courses.  Students  receive  newspaper  reporter  and  editori- 
the  lower  of  the  two  grades  for  al  writer,  has  been  appointed 


two  hours  of  internship  credit.  director  of  public  relations  ser- 
Employers  f  vor  the  program  vices  for  Luery,  Marks  &  Stras- 
because  it  permits  them  to  ter-  ser,  an  advertising  and  PR 


Actuailv  the  ouestion  about  ^i^ed.  Only  one  Bucharest  news-  because  it  permits  them  to  ter-  ser,  an  advertising  and  f  ti 

“editSfal  noliev”  was  aS  does-at,  we  were  told,  ^inate  a  poor  prospect  at  the  agency  at  North  Brunswick.  N. 

hllf  iokinelv  itLvinebeen  as  “about  $3.50  a  want-ad— double  end  of  the  summer  without  J.  where  he  has  worked  since  its 

halt  jokingly,  it  having  b^n  as  boxed  ”  recourse;  students  like  it  to  the  formation  in  1966.  He  had  been 

t\Tan  "edS^of  a  Co—  O"®  the  things  that  inter-  Point  that  some,  after  gradua-  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
newspaper  would  have  no  par-  ®sted  this  visitor  about  Tonescu,  tion,  have  rejected  better  paying  Perth  Amboy  Evening  Eeu-s. 
ticular  problem  in  that  area —  about  some  of  the  other  „  - 


that  if  boxed.”  recourse;  students  like  it  to  the  formation  in  1966.  He  had  been 

One  of  the  things  that  inter-  pomt  that  some,  after  gradua-  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
ested  this  visitor  about  Tonescu,  tion,  have  rejected  better  paying  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 


evervthing  would  be  handed  younger  men  in  publishing  and 
do^^m  from  on  high.  broadcasting  in  this  Communist 

country  •wffiich  is  trying  to 
‘We  wile  what  we  wish’  maintain  some  independence 


Tonescu, 


from  Moscow,  is  that  he  was 
although  willing  to  talk  about  anj-thing. 


catching  the  humorous  thrust,  apparently,  but  most  interested 


handled  the  matter  earnestly.  in  discussing  newspapers,  not 
“Not  all  of  w’hat  we  w’rite  politics, 
must  be  cleared,”  he  said.  “We  • 

write  in  large  measure  what  we 
wish.  Of  course,  as  a  Central 

committeeman,  I  know  what  to  John  M.  Carlisle,  i 
write.”  Other  editors,  he  ex-  News  writer,  is  the  ne 
plained,  get  their  “orientation”  ed  chairman  of  the  boi 
via  conferences.  550-member  Crisis 


newspaper 


John  M.  Carlisle,  a  Detroit 
News  writer,  is  the  newly  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
550-member  Crisis  Club,  a 


“There  is,”  Tonescu  w'ent  on,  luncheon  organization  of  busi- 
“a  wide  range  of  subjects  on  ness  men  who  raise  money  for 
which  editors  may  differ —  charity.  Carlisle  and  the  late 
domestic  affairs,  education  and  Charles  F.  Edgecomb  founded 
training  of  youth,  for  example.  the  club  21  years  ago. 


70%ofBaltimpre’s 

newspaper  adveTtisinQ 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 
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Newspapers:  Beacon  for  business  in  New  England 

. . .  VACATIONLAND,  U.  S.  A. 

When  it  comes  to  vacations,  New  England  has  something  for  everyone:  Sun- 
wanned  beaches  or  cool  mountaintops,  peace  and  quiet  for  older  folks,  crowds 
and  excitement  for  swingers— and  accommodations  to  fit  every  taste  and  pocket- 
book,  ranging  from  luxury  hotels  with  French  chefs,  to  well-maintained  pubUc 
camp  sites,  and,  of  course,  thousands  of  modern,  comfortable  motels  that  dot  the 
region’s  fine  highways.  Vacation  pastimes  are  as  varied  as  the  accommodations, 
too:  Art  classes  and  fishing  derbies,  saihng  and  symphony  concerts,  Shakespeare, 
rock  music,  golf,  fireworks  and  food  festivals,  hiking  trails  and  front  porch  rock- 
ers.  No  wonder  more  people  every  year  spend  vacations  in  New  England. 

HI —  And  do  they  spend!  Visitors  come  and  go,  but  they  leave  behind  them  millions 

'  of  dollars,  filling  the  pockets  of  thousands  of  New  Englanders  who  cater  to  their 

needs  for  shelter,  food  and  entertainment— the  folks  who  buy  the  products  adver- 
tised  in  the  nation’s  best-read  advertising  medium— the  New  England  local  daily 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S; 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 


Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Printed  in  V.S.A. 


A  summer 
of  datelines 
and  deadlines 


When  20-year  old  Jane  Briggs  returns  to 
her  urban  journalism  studies  at  the  University 
of  Detroit  this  fall,  she  will  have  taken  long 
strides  towards  her  goal  of  becoming  a  news¬ 
paperwoman. 

As  a  summer  intern  at  The  Cleveland  Press, 
her  assignments  have  ranged  from 
obituaries,  rock  music  festivals,  and  fatal 
traffic  accidents  to  writing  about  a  legal 
service  for  the  poor,  the  world’s  youngest 
elephant  trainer,  and  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner, 

While  Jane  has  been  on  the  firing  line  in 
Cleveland,  interns  like  Madelyn  Ross,  Charles 
Wood,  John  Whitfield,  Pat  Brazeel,  and 
Robert  Westwood  have  been  tested  similarly 
on  other  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Actually 
they  are  a  sample  of  the  bright,  young,  would- 
be  newspapermen  and  women  employed 
throughout  the  Scripps-Howard  organization 
this  summer. 

Newspapering  is  a  profession  for  the 
young  as  well  as  the  experienced,  and  to  get 
experience  there's  no  better  time  to  start 
than  early.  An  exceptional  training  ground  is 
our  summer  intern  program. 


1.  MADELYN  ROSS.  Indiana  U.  of  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 

2.  CHARLES  WOOD,  Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

3.  JOHN  WHITFIELD,  Sarah  Lawrence 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis 

4.  PAT  BRAZEEL,  Samford  University 
Birmingham  Post-Herald 

5.  ROBERT  WESTWOOD,  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  Citizen- Journal 

6.  JANE  BRIGGS,  Univ.  of  Detroit 
The  Cleveland  Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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